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GRUMMAN F3F2 FIGHTERS | | 
of the U.S. MARINES powered by 


WRIGHT CYCLONES 





© Wright Cyclones power all of the Grumman F3F-2 Fighters now in g 
service of the U. S. Navy and the U. S. Marine Corps. 

The Grumman F3F.2 is the latest type fighting plane in the operating squad- ce 
rons, and because of its outstanding performance, is considered one of the pl 


most formidable weapons of our national defense. 

A Marine Corps squadron of these Cyclone powered Fighters operating 
from an aircraft carrier with a flawless record over the duration of the recent 
prolonged mid-Pacific maneuvers of the U. S. Fleet conclusively demonsttated 
their dependable striking force. 


“Fly with Wright the World Over” 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
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1r’s cor PULL! 


Here’s a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor nosing into 
a swirling, sandy-bottomed river. There must be 
no jerking or slipping on this job. For the load is 
a 60-ton generator —as delicate as a fine time- 
piece, in spite of its bulk and weight. 

So the burly “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractor 
coaxed it across at a silken-smooth, steady pace — 
pulled it through the treacherous river and up 


the opposite bank, as safe as though cradled 
on a flat-car. 

Swift water .. . shifting sand ... snow... 
mountains ... or mud don’t discourage this trac- 
tor. Here’s power that won’t be denied... . 
traction that supports and grips. The choice of 
many Government departments for all sorts of 
pulling jobs, with or without roads! 


CATERPILLAR 


R2GO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES e TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS e ROAD MACHINERY 
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Lhe hight Note 


Wherever the pathsofmen maycross, 
Pabst can add the right note of 
understanding as it has for five gen- 
erations. Good music, good fun and ORDER A CASE TODAY 
a glass of wholesome Pabst Blue 
Ribbon help set the world in tune. 
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© 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 
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FLASHES FROM THE CARIBBEAN SCENE 


Outside column, top to bottom: Omaha swimming party, Barbados; Spanish fort, Cartagena; River terminal, Barranquilla; Mother and Children, 
San Blas village. Center: Albino beside normally pigmented Indian child, San Blas; Polleras, Panama; Montunos, Panama; The moat, Boca 


Chica fort, Cartagena. Inside: Pitch Lake, Trinidad; Old church near Ponce, Puerto Rico; Speron rifle team at Barbados; Joe Tavern wants 
to take the cayuca along but Sam Puller thinks he's nerts; Ship's picnic, Taboga. 
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The Caribbean 


downs, depending upon the type of vessel as- 
signed to it, the degree of law and order existing 
on the station, and the fuel oil allowance. Yet it re- 
mains the only service afloat available to Marine offi- 
cers where a full tour of duty may be spent on a for- 
eign station that still offers a touch of the international 
life so closely associated with service aboard cruising 
vessels of the Navy in the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. Of course there is not much pleasure or profit 
to be had moored to pier 16 at Balboa for six months 
or lying indefinitely off a sweltering banana port. But 
under the most adverse circumstances it is almost im- 
possible to complete a cruise in the Squadron without 
at least a few visits to interesting ports and localities. 

The question is occasionally asked, “Why the Special 
Service Squadron now that Uncle Sam has abandoned 
his former policy of intervening with armed forces in 
the internal affairs of the smaller American republics ?” 
Several sound answers come readily to mind, any one 
of which may well be considered of more value to the 
nation in the long run than the outmoded task of pro- 
tecting the national interests. First of all it seems 
highly desirable to maintain continuity of command 
afloat in an area as important as that radiating from 
the Panama Canal. There is also to be considered the 
value of developing a nucleus of officers well acquainted 
with the ports, waters and littoral of the station in 
case of operations in this area in time of war. Finally 
there is the intangible factor of good will achieved from 
visits by the Squadron Commander to the ports and 
capitals of countries which custom has included in the 
station. 

The ceremonies connected with the exchange of cour- 
tesies during good will visits are, of course, the same 
on a visit to a state of 400,000 inhabitants as for a visit 
to an empire of 400,000,000 inhabitants. On occasion 
compliance with the rules of precedence and other mat- 
ters of protocol may prove even more exacting in the 
former than in the latter case. Certainly it calls for 
quick action and fast thinking on the part of the flag 
lieutenant when the guest list at an official dinner party 
changes with each boat that comes alongside. 


[" E in the Special Service Squadron has its ups and 


Campaigning Around 





Lieut. Cot. RoBerT BLAKE, U.S.M.C. 


Balboa, at the Pacific end of the Canal, is the base of 


the Squadron. There are no quarters available in the 
Canal Zone for assignment to its personnel. The Bal- 
boa side offers the only opportunity for securing livable 
private quarters. The selection of quarters in which 
to live varies with the tastes of individual officers, with 
the intentions of their families and with the expected. 
length of the tour of duty. Quarters sublet by Canal 
Zone employees on leave in the States are abundant 
during the summer months, scarce during the winter 
months, usually comfortable and almost always reason- 
able. But those who choose to spend their tour living 
in this fashion must expect to move every three months 
or oftener with intervening periods at a hotel which is 
neither reasonable in price nor satisfactory in accom- 
modations. Some succeed in driving a bargain at a 
hotel and live there permanently. Others are able to 
sublet a furnished house or apartment in Panama City 
while the owner is away. In all such cases the families 
usually scurry back to the States whenever the Squad- 
ron leaves for an extended cruise. During the period 
July, 1935, to June, 1937, the Squadron consisted of one 
light cruiser, flagship, and two old destroyers, each of 
which remained on the station for one year. Almost 
all of the officers during this period lived as above de- 
scribed. The Squadron Marine Officer and the Marine 
Detachments serve in the Squadron for two years, trans- 
ferring to the relieving vessel as each ship’s tour ex- 
pires. Under such circumstances it has proved prac- 
ticable to secure pleasant unfurnished apartments in 
Panama and live normally and comfortably. In July of 
last year the light cruiser was relieved as flagship by 
a new gunboat which will remain permanently on the 
station, so this privilege is now extended to the full 
complement of one vessel. 

Social life at Panama is pleasant, if not overindulged, 
although extremely hard on the Squadron Commander, 
who is kept on the go between American Army, the 
diplomatic corps, and the very active Panamanian so- 
ciety. Other officers in the Squadron are reasonably 
free to set their own pace. Open air beer gardens, with 
music and dancing, have largely replaced the Central 
Avenue resorts which gained fame during prohibition. 












They have developed into family institutions and are 
cutting in seriously even on the Union Club. This still 
remains, however, in the cool of a tropical winter’s eve- 
ning a place of long remembered charm. 

While at Panama the Squadron completes its gun- 
nery exercises, operates in Panama Bay with Coco Solo 
submarines, trains-its landing force, and fires on the 
rifle range. As there is no Navy range available, the 
Army permits the Fort Clayton range to be used when 
the troops are absent on annual maneuvers. Interest in 
small arms in the Squadron, even when all vessels were 
shifted annually, was extremely gratifying to a Marine 
officer. By 1937 a creditable rifle team had been de- 
veloped under the tutelage of Captain Earl S. Piper of 
the Memphis-Omaha Detachment, as team captain, Cap- 
tain J. J. Tavern of the Manley Babbitt Detachment, 
as team coach, and Chief Gunner Fisher, of the Omaha, 
as assistant coach. Just before starting on the spring 
cruise in 1937, a match was fired with the team from 
Fort Clayton, the principal infantry and field artillery 
post on the isthmus. The Squadron managed to win 
by twenty-five points. The match was fired once over 
the National Match course. As the Omaha was to make 
the cruise unaccompanied by the other vessels of the 
Squadron, all members of the team except Captain 
Tavern, whose duties on the Babbitt required him to 
remain aboard, were transferred to the flagship. During 
the cruise matches were fired successfully against teams 
at all the British islands and at Ciudad Trujillo. The 
British Caribbean possessions depend for immediate de- 
fense upon home volunteer defense forces. Rifle shoot- 
ing is cultivated among the population as a defense 
measure. Annually an inter-island match is fired over 
the Bisley course for the Queen’s Cup. So the island 
teams are not exactly a set-up for visiting ships. The 
Trinidad Bisley team had defeated the Squadron team 
during the 1936 visit. It was with this in mind that 
the revamped team was taken on board the flagship 
when the Omaha prepared for the 1937 visit. 

Between May, 1935, and June, 1937, cruises were 
made by the Special Service Squadron to the west coast 
of Colombia and Ecuador. There were three Carib- 
bean cruises and two cruises to the west coast of Cen- 
tral America. On.the three west coast cruises Acapulco, 
Mexico; San Jose, Guatemala; La Libertad, El Salva- 
dor; Amapala, Honduras; Corinto, Nicaragua; Punta- 
renas, Costa Rica; Buenaventura, Colombia; and the 
Galapagos Islands and Guyaquil, Ecuador, were visited. 
From these ports the Squadron Commander, accom- 











panied by his staff, visited the respective capitals: Mex- 
ico, D. F. (Distrito Federal), Guatemala City, San 
Salvador, Tegucigalpa, Managua, San José, and Quito. 
The capital of Colombia, Bogota, although readily ac- 
cessible from Buenaventura, involves a trip of some 
three days. For this reason the trip to the interior 
from Buenaventura was limited to Cali, charming capi- 
tal of the Province of El Valle del Cauca. Wherever 
practicable to do so, extended liberty was granted the 
crew to enable them to visit the interior towns. While 
at La Libertad, heavy rollers in the roadstead caught 
the Admiral, Captain of the flagship, and a large liberty 
party ashore. After two days, during which the break- 
ers knocked the heavy flooring of the pier about, forc- 
ing the stranded liberty party to find billet space in a 
warehouse on the beach, with no prospect of subsiding, 
the Squadron was ordered to the Gulf of Fonseca. A 
special train was charted from the International Rail- 


way of Central America and the liberty party returned — 
to their respective ships at Cutuca, the new port near © 


La Union. 

Visits during the Caribbean cruises were made to the 
San Blas Islands, Cartagena, Puerto Colombia, Barran- 
quilla, Aruba, Curagao, Trinidad, Fort de France, St. 
Kitts, Bridgetown, St. Thomas, Fredericksted, Ponce, 
Mayagitiez, San Juan, Ciudad Trujillo, Guantanamo Bay, 
Santiago, Kingston, La Ceiba, Puerto Barrios, Swan 
Island, Old Providence Island and Port Limén. So 
whole-hearted was the welcome at all ports that it is 
impossible to choose between them on that score. But 
there are certain high spots worth mentioning. In the 
three countries visited where American military and 
naval forces had in the past been stationed for sufficient 
length of time to permit mutual understanding and 
friendship to develop, the cordiality of the reception 
accorded the Squadron was most gratifying. As a re- 
sult everyone felt that, despite the bad press such occu- 
pations had received during their existence, our forces 
had left behind them a distinct feeling of regard for 
the United States. At Managua and Ciudad Trujillo 
the reception turned into a regular home-coming cele- 
bration. At Santiago, although official entertainment 
was held to a minimum, the community, and particu- 
larly the Army and Navy, all but adopted the Squadron. 

During the visits to all ports great interest was shown 


in the vessels by the inhabitants. Whenever practicable © 


general visiting hours were established. During these 
the facilities of the ship were nearly swamped, but the 
feeling of friendliness thereby established in the popu- 


Bella Vista addition, Panama, from Duque Heights; Point Patilla on extreme left, fortified islands on the horizon, Panama City on point adjacent 
to fortified islands, Ancon Hill on extreme right. 
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lation more than repaid the effort to accommodate the 
visitors. 

At La Libertad and Puntarenas the flagship was 
honored by receiving on board President Maximiliano 
Martinez of El Salvador and President Leon Cortés of 
Costa Rica. The customary honors due the head of a 
sovereign state were, of course, rendered. Despite the 
fact that two old destroyers and a light cruiser consti- 
tute a very small force, with the rail manner, full 
guard and band, and a 21 gun salute both coming 
aboard and going ashore, they provided a most impres- 
sive and effective ceremony against the background of 
the dark green jungle-covered littoral on which the tiny 
ports were located. 

For indigenous interest, charm and color, Guatemala 
was outstanding. There the pueblo has preserved more 
of its ancient characteristics than any other community 
visited, while Antigua Guatemala, although in ruins, 
constitutes the finest collection of Spanish colonial ar- 
chitecture to be found in Central America, if not in 
the entire continent. The Indians still dye and weave 
the cloth from which their bright costumes are made. 
Each community has its own distinctive design and 
coloring. Between Guatemala City and both seacoasts, 
the ubiquitous dungaree is generally worn. This utili- 
tarian costume of the white man will, like his smallpox, 
eventually spread to the entire community unless some 
effective means is found to persuade the people to make 
the effort to retain the charm inherent in their old cus- 
toms and their old ways. The demands of progress, 
however, seemed destined to dictate here, as elsewhere, 
the eventual disappearance of regional costumes from 
routine village life. But it is to be feared from past ex- 
perience that the net result will be much change and 
little progress; that the dungaree will prove to be 
merely the sign of an escape from home weaving into 
an industrial subjugation as impersonal and as color- 
less as the garment which is its symbol. Yet for the 
present, to the northward of the capital, the colorful 
native costumes still universally prevail. On market 
days they fill the streets of Guatemala City. In Antigua 
there is nothing more effective than the groups of 
silent, immobile Indians standing about barefooted or 
in sandals before the ruined portal of some ancient 
casa solariega. Brown legs extend out of wide, knee- 
length shorts over which falls the tail of a colored, full- 
bodied blouse, caught in loosely about the waist with 
a sash of the same material. Wrapped around the waist 
and thighs like a skirt or folded over one shoulder 
after the fashion of a serape is a hand-woven blanket 
of natural wool. A bright, rather heavy scarf is usually 
either wound loosely about the crown of the hat or, if 
the day be chilly, tucked about the neck pa’ guardarse 
del frio. 

During the second visit of the Squadron to Guatemala 
little had been planned in the way of entertainment due 
to the short time that had elapsed since the previous 
visit from Puerto Barrios. But the Admiral cayo sim- 
patico, so when he remarked that he had reserved one 
morning for a visit to Antigua, nothing would do but 
to change the visit to the afternoon and arrange for 
an informal dinner at which the governor of the prov- 








ince presided. Following the dinner additional guests 
arrived for dancing. As all good Nicaraguan Marines 
know, when Central Americans wish really to enjoy a 
party they go to the finca. Guatemalans are no excep- 
tions. Consequently, although Antigua is no finca, the 
family informality of a partida de campo at the finca 
prevailed. If it hadn’t been for a very definite fixed 
sailing date, the party might still have been going on. 
So all who attended were very glad that el Almirante 
cayd simpatico. 

To even a Marine navigational hazards provided the 
most interesting feature of the visit to Barranquilla in 
the week preceding Christmas, 1936, when the Omaha 
attended the ceremonies of the official opening of the 
new maritime port and the National Industrial Exposi- 
tion. There was no trouble going up the river but when 
it came to turning around to go out to sea again, that 
was something else. It looked for a time as if Christ- 
mas dinner would be eaten in the Magdalena River off 
Barranquilla. 

Early the morning of the twenty-fourth a line was 
passed from the stern of the Omaha to an underpow- 
ered lighthouse tender which, under a master inex- 
perienced in tugboating, was to hold the Omaha’s stern 
against the four knot current of the river while the 
bow swung downstream. It was a nerve-racking task 
for the Captain of the Omaha. Twice he tried it with- 
out the tender and three times with it. Twice the tender 
broke the line. When the anchor roared through the 
hawse pipe, with the Colombia transport Cucuta under 
the beam for the fourth time, most of the wardroom 
was despondently prepared to settle down for Christ- 
mas dinner at Barranquilla. But one more line was 
passed to the tender, one more try made to get the 
ship around. Slowly the ship swung, closer and closer 
the bow approached the left bank until the buoy 
marking the edge of the channel disappeared from sight 
under the bow and only the brush that fringed the bank 
could be seen beyond the jackstaff. Lying across the 
stream, the ship hung steady for a moment. The screw 
of the tender beat the water of the river to a chocolate- 
au-lait froth. Gradually the bow began to drop away 
down. stream, then faster and faster. A few moments 
more and she was about, headed down stream for the 
Bocas, the open sea and Christmas dinner at home. But 
it wasn’t quite over yet. As the sea was approached the 
cross channel breeze picked up. By the time the Bocas 
were reached it was blowing with such force that the 
ship was making fifteen knots and crabbing at an angle 
of fifteen degrees to keep off the lee jetty. 

St. Nicholas, on the island of Aruba in the Nether- 
lands West Indies, was perhaps the most unusual port 
visited. The settlement, being American and prosper- 
ous, was certainly the freest with its hospitality. The 
colony went right down the line from Admiral to sea- 
man second class. and private. Despite the unlimited 
hospitality and the freedom with which it was bestowed 
on officers and men alike, everyone stood up under the 
strain in a manner which makes the modern American 
enlisted man unique among the world’s sailors. 

The Aruba refinery is one of the largest in existence. 
It is the property of the Lago Oil Company, a Canadian 
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corporation owned by 
American capital. It 
operates on a Dutch 
possession that is 
practically a desert 
island, draws _ its 
crude from Lake Ma- 
racaibo in Venezuela 
and from other South 
American countries in 
a fleet of British 
shallow draft lake 
tankers, employs 
American officials and 
skilled labor, distrib- 
utes its products throughout the world in a fleet of deep 
sea tankers of Panamanian and Scandinavian registry, 
and keeps its books in New York City. In the drama 
of its development and operation is epitomized the ro- 
mance of modern international industry and commerce 
that has more of a hold on many operating heads than 
the profits gained from the business. 

A small coral formation thrust above the level of the 
surrounding waters comprises the island of Aruba. So 
low that the rain bearing winds pass over it to deposit 
their moisture on the heights of the mainland beyond, 
it is a dry barren waste. Drinking water is brought 
from New York. Apart from oil, the only products of 
the island are goats and bitter aloes. 

Life on the island for the employees is not unlike 
that at an isolated Marine Corps post. The public 
school system, however, is provided free by the com- 
pany. It was hard for the employees to understand 
when it was explained to them that, under similar con- 
ditions of service, a school for Marine Corps children 
would be conducted and financed by the parents of the 
children who patronized it, or there would be no school. 

If the departure from Barranquilla held the greatest 
thrill for the “passengers,” Barbados held the greatest 
charm. Even among so many interesting places this 
choice was not hard to make for those who like what 
it has to offer—peace, a gentle way of life, the clearest 
bluest water and the softest creamiest sand in all that 
sea of clear blue water with shores of soft creamy sand, 
and a yacht club, off which the men o’ war anchor, 
where shade trees line the beach and a push button is 
affixed nearby a touch on which calls a colored boy 
with a planter’s punch to wash the salt from a tired 
swimmer’s throat. 

The first visit 
to Barbados was 
made in the 
Trenton in the 
summer of 1935. 
This, of course, 
was the off-sea- 
son for tourists, 
but that only 
only added to 
the attraction of 
the island. Even 
in summer the 


His Excellency Generalissimo Doctor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, President of the 
Dominican Republic, receives Rear Admiral Yancey Williams, Commander of 
Special Service Squadron. 





PANAMA CITY VIEW FROM THE SOUTH 


constantly pleasant 
the 
one for plover shoot- 
Marshes at six o’clock 


of three was all that 
could be routed out 
for that early hour. 
Considerable discus- 
sion occurred over 
what type of clothing 
would be suitable for both the climate and the rigours 
of the marshes. Wading boots were definitely out 
because of the warmth. Shooting jackets were like- 
wise finally discarded. The party ended by just go- 
ing in old khaki clothes. Landing at the Aquatic 
Club pier, a short drive beyond town ended at the 
Rockley Golf Club, where it was discovered that the 
“marshes” were three water hazards in a section of 
the golf course closed to golfers during the plover sea- 
son. A rowdy sight the party would have made had it 
appeared in hunting coats and wading boots. Opposite 
each of two of the hazards was a small cabin with a 
porch under which the hunters were seated. The first 
bird shot was a rum swizzle which, frankly, went well 
after the entertainment of the previous evening. In a 
few minutes a colored boy, standing near one of the 
“marshes,” began to whistle in an almost perfect imita- 
tion of the plover. Then the technique of plover shoot- 
ing at the Rockley Marshes began to unfold. It was 
this. The whistler, whose country-bred eyes could pick 
out a plover in the sky long before anyone else’s, would 
sight one of the poor little creatures winging its way 
south from the United States seeking a friendly beach 
on which to rest. Then the boy would begin calling. 
Attracted by the sound and catching sight of the seduc- 
tive bit of fresh water in which a flock of its fellows 
appeared to be standing about feeding, the weary bird 
would say to itself, “Ain’t that luck! Gas almost gone, 
wings about to fold up on me and here appears out of 
nowhere a nice little pond with a lot of my old friends 
standing about. Guess I’ll set down, toss off a couple of 
juicy frogs and chin a bit.” 
plover wobbled in for a landing, the number two boy 
picked up a shotgun leaning against the side of the 

: cabin, handed it 
to the first hunt- 
er to finish his 
swizzle and 
pointed out 
the bird, by 
then coming in 
low. The re- 
maining hunters 
gulped their 
swizzles, grab- 
bed their guns 
and stood by to 
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fire in case the first one missed. When the traveller from 
the North was finally dropped, the lucky shot was con- 
gratulated. Then everyone had another swizzle while 
awaiting the next bird. About nine o’clock the shoot- 
ers adjourned to the interior of the cabin for scram- 
bled eggs and coffee. These finished, pot shots were 
resumed at the plovers until about 10:30, still of the 
morning, when it seemed a good idea to return to the 
ship if the reception at the Yacht Club that afternoon 
was to be attended. 

For individual hospitality the prize was awarded 
unanimously to Ambassador and Mrs. Daniels at Mex- 
ico City. Before that visit was over, eleven officers 
from Rear Admiral to second lieutenant were quartered 
at the Embassy. The natural spontaneous charm with 
which everyone was received at their home will be well 
remembered when the other details of the visit to the 
beautiful and interesting capital of Mexico have been 
forgotten. Nor will the old portero soon forget the 
visit. It was rather remarkable the wide spread such a 
small group of guests could attain in their respective 
hours of returning. But the porter was there to open 
the gates when each came in whether it was 10:00 p.m., 
2:00 a.m. or but why mention the latest hour of 
return from the Churubusco Country Club Ball? It is 
enough that the patient Juan opened the gates. Yet per- 
haps there was just a hint of reproach in his substitu- 
tion of buenos dias for the buenas noches that greeted 
earlier knockers at the grilled entrance to the garden. 

Work for Marines in the Special Service Squadron is 
rather unusual. But then it is an unusual Squadron. 
In addition to performing normal Marine duties, the 
Detachments replace deck divisions whose work they 
must do. Conditions provide no alternative. On the 


destroyers facilities for maintaining parade ground 
smartness are extremely limited, but the men do re- 


markably well. As for the flagship, when it was a 
light cruiser, despite handling lines, maintaining decks, 
and painting stacks the detachment stood up well in 
smartness by any battleship standards. It was remark- 
able the short time in which, under such treatment, a 
gangling, droop-necked, round shouldered, drugstore 
cowboy type of recruit filled out, got his chin up, and 
began to look like a recruiting poster. 

Acting as boatswain’s mates, plus the guidance of the 
Marine Corps type of discipline and command through 
subordinates, was remarkably efficient in developing 
the capacity of leadership in non-commissioned officers. 
With it all there was some time for Marine Corps Order 
113, small-arms training and record practice very much 
according to the rules, a creditable rifle team, and an 
occasional drill ashore. It was hard to see all this done 
on a mess attendant’s pay, but it certainly produced 
high grade Marines. Remarkable, too, was the number 
of $21 a month privates who had a dollar to lend to an 
indigent $36 seaman until payday. So obviously there 
are methods of developing morale more satisfactory 
than buying it. 

Such is life in the Special Service Squadron as seen 
through one pair of eyes. Hard work for the Marines, 
generally poor liberty conditions at the base, but plenty 
of strange and interesting ports to visit. For the Ma- 
rine officers it is the one taste of international cruising 
left ; considerable of Spain, a bit of England, of Holland 
and of France. All transplanted to an exotic setting, it 
is true; somewhat primitive at the worst, at the best 
possessing a refined summer resort atmosphere. Tegu- 
cigalpa is no pre-Franco Madrid, Fort de France no 
Paris, Bridgetown no London, Curagao no Amsterdam. 
But all are interesting, all hospitable; while the inter- 
national routine of the visits is just the same as if 
they were Madrid, Paris, London or Amsterdam. 
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y RGANIZATION is a much-discussed military 
subject. However, most of the discussions are 
focused upon formations larger than the conven- 

tional rifle company. The squad, section and platoon 
are accorded comparatively less attention. 

Because the infantry may soon be equipped with a 
caliber .30 semi-automatic rifle, a caliber .30 light ma- 
chine gun, and possibly a twelve-pound, two-inch light 
mortar or grenade discharger having a range of five 
hundred yards, the organization of the platoon merits 
particular consideration. However, there are several 
factors, other than the technical characteristics of these 
new weapons which must be weighed in this connection. 

One of mankind’s most canine traits is an inclina- 
tion to be dogmatic. Partially to cover up this vin- 
dictive frailty, we often withhold our positive pro- 
nouncements till the very end of an argument. Judges 
are especially inclined to announce their predetermined 
decision at the end of a learned quire of pros and cons. 
Thus, the artful: pen, or tongue, as the case may be, 
deadens the critical animosity of the reader or audience. 
Then, when the anesthetic has taken effect, the door 
is opened and dogmatic assertions are allowed to run 
rampant, 

In this case, however, the dogmatic pronouncement, 
a proposed but not necessarily novel platoon organiza- 
tion, will be submitted initially, followed by a series 
of alleged reasons as a support “line.” Thus, the reader 
can enjoy every opportunity from the outset to at- 
tack the proposals. 

THE SQuaD 


Four semi-automatic riflemen, led by a corporal. To- 
tal, five semi-automatic riflemen. 


THE SECTION 


Two squads, or ten semi-automatic riflemen. Two 
light machine gun crews, each consisting of the gun- 
ner and one assistant gunner, the latter being armed 
with a pistol and carrying extra ammunition. These 
groups are directly commanded by the section leader, 
a senior sergeant or a second lieutenant, who has with 
him two pistol-armed privates designated as section 
ammunition carriers. A rifle-armed corporal or junior 
sergeant is the section guide. 

There should be added at least one two-inch light 
mortar or grenade discharger, carried by a pistol-armed 
private. The section has eleven semi-automatic rifles, 
two light machine guns, six pistols, one grenade dis- 
charger. Total strength, nineteen, including the sec- 
tion leader. 

THE PLATOON 


Two sections, as above. The platoon leader, a first 
lieutenant, has with him one second lieutenant as sec- 


Streamlined Fighting Teams 


ond-in-command, three rifle-armed runners, three am- © 
munition carriers, two light machine gun crews, one © 


grenade discharger, and the platoon sergeant. The 
platoons has twenty-five semi-automatic rifles, six light 
machine guns, twenty-two pistols, three grenade dis- 
chargers. Total three officers, forty-eight men. (Note: 
If absolutely necessary, a third section may be added 
to the platoon, in which case the platoon should be com- 
manded by a junior captain.) 


THe CoMPANY 


Ordinarily, there are three platoons in the company. 
To increase the fire power of the company and to give 
it a support platoon, three platoons-are recommended 
here. At company headquarters there will be five am- 
munition carriers, five runners, and two light machine 
gun crews, in addition to the executive and the usual 
administrative personnel. The machine gun crews and 
ammunition carriers are directly under the control of 
the company commander. 

It will be noted that there are twenty-six pistol- 
armed ammunition carriers in the company. There are 
eleven rifles in company headquarters, making a total 
of eighty-six semi-automatic rifles, twenty light ma- 
chine guns, seventy-three pistols, nine grenade dis- 
chargers. 

REASONS for the proposed organization are not 
far to seek. On the other hand, there may appear to 
be serious objections. For example, such an organiza- 
tion might not be suitable for close-order drill. The 
supply of ammunition is a battalion problem. Every 
private should carry a rifle. There are too many ma- 
chine guns. Who ever heard of assigning machine 
guns to platoon or company headquarters? There are 
too many pistols. 

Battles are won by remnants. Games are won by 
teams whose plays can be made to function by fatigued 
football players. Crews win boat races because their 
style of rowing is adapted to the reactions of tired, ex- 
hausted oarsmen. 

Fighting teams, whether they be platoons, football 
elevens, or eight-oared crews, do not perform in vacuo. 
They must function under pressure. Their organiza- 
tion, formation, or style of rowing must be designed 
with that in mind. Oarsmen might make their boat go 
faster for two minutes if they rowed a more effort- 
taking type of stroke, but their boat would lose to the 
crew whose stroke was still speed-producing after fif- 
teen muscle-rending minutes. 

The platoon is aptly called the fighting team. It 
should be designed to produce its maximum effect un- 
der the most adverse conditions. Instead of presuming 
that it will be given ample supporting fires and am- 
munition supply, we should visualize the worst situa- 
tion: that the platoon will not receive adequate support 
from the heavy machine gun, mortar, or howitzer 
units; that the supply of ammunition is practically 
exhausted; that the platoon or company has lost con- 
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tact with its supply echelon. The tactical situation is 
going to change so rapidly that at their best our 
communications may be too slow to insure the neces- 
sary flexibility under a more centralized control by the 
company and battalion commanders. 

We must gain fire superiority before we can move. 
Our fire should be sudden and intense. Opportunities 
to apply power will be sudden and short-lived. The 
platoon, a mobile fire unit, must combine flexibility of 
fire, intensity of fire, and versatility of fire. 

All of which is mentioned merely by way of re- 
minder. Let us now analyze the proposed platoon or- 
ganization in the light of combat conditions. 


THE SQUAD 


One semi-automatic rifleman is said to be equal or 
superior to two riflemen armed with repeaters. A 
corporal cannot handle more than eight riflemen. If 
one corporal leads four semi-automatic riflemen, he is 
controlling as much fire as he is called upon to direct 
at present. 

Moreover, the men will be deployed at even greater 
intervals than are now contemplated, due to the in- 
creased number of automatic weapons directed against 
them. 

Therefore, to insure fire control, fire discipline and 
the efficient application of semi-automatic rifle fire, it 
is believed that the new squad should consist of five 
semi-automatic riflemen including the corporal. 

It may be contended that the M 1918 Browning 
automatic is equal to several rifles; that the present 
squad of seven rifles and one B.A.R. has the fire 
power of ten to twelve rifles. It is believed, however, 
that the M 1918 B.A.R. is hardly superior to one new- 
type semi-automatic rifle, and is certainly not equal to 
more than three Springfields. 

Fire and movement are more certain of application 
with small, easily-controlled teams. Moreover, no more 
than five advancing infantry men should be exposed 
at any one time at any one place. Small squads can 
sneak forward rather than charge. Sneaking may be 
less glorious than charging, but the advance will be far 
more effective if the squad emulates the well-known but 
not sufficiently appreciated fighting tactics of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Casualties diminish fire power, and every 
effort must be made to avoid them. 

Another advantage of the five-man squad is its adap- 
tability to patrol, scouting, or reconnaissance missions. 
Thus, necessity of breaking up an eight-man squad 
may be avoided: In a normal advance, the leading 
squad of the leading section can serve as a scouting 
force for the platoon. 

When the squad attacks in extended order, the cor- 
poral has a balanced line, two semi-automatic riflemen 
at each hand. To maintain morale and to promote team 
play, the riflemen should be encouraged to work in 
pairs. Thus, the corporal can readily control the two 
pairs of semi-automatic riflemen, and can incidentally 


prevent the unprofitable consumption of ammunition 
upon unoccupied landscape. The importance of fire 
control and fire discipline cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized in the case of units equipped with semi-auto- 
matic rifles. 

A five-man squad is not compatible with current in- 
fantry drill regulations. A column of fours is cus- 
tomary for close-order drill. But a column of fives 
could be more readily deployed as skirmishers. Except 
for taking up road space, the squad could march in 
column of fours with the corporal at the front and 
center. By assigning one machine gun crew and one 
ammunition carrier from section headquarters to the 
squad, an eight-man unit can be formed. The am- 
munition carrier could march as number two, rear 
rank. The machine gun crew may march at number 
three. However, for tactical reasons, the machine gun 
crews should march separately, and function under 
the control of the section leader. 

A further consideration of training and drills will be 
given below. 


THE SECTION 


Two squads are not beneath the dignity of the aver- 
age wartime second lieutenant, especially when he is 
also called upon to direct and control the fire of two 
light machine guns, and one grenade discharger. - 

The characteristics, potentialities and tactical signifi- 
cance of the light machine gun are almost certain to 
be beyond the comprehension of average war-time cor- 
porals, and charity must be invoked for war-time ser- 
geants, not to mention hastily-trained second lieuten- 
ants. 

In an attack the light machine guns will cover the 
movements of the two squads. While one machine gun 
is firing, the other will be advancing. Similarly, while 
one squad is advancing, the other squad will support 
the rush. Obstacles to the advance, such as defiladed 
machine guns, indefinitely located snipers, gunners, 
mortars, and the like, will be fired upon by the grenade 
discharger under the direction of the section leader. 

One machine gun crew will normally advance on the 
weaker flank of the section, the other at or near the 
center. At the discretion of the section leader, he may 
from time to time hold one crew in reserve near section 
headquarters. If necessary, the gun crew may be at- 
tached to a squad under the command of the squad 
leader. The assistant gunner keeps the piece loaded, 
observes targets and bursts, carries parts and extra 
ammunition, and acts as the gunner’s substitute. 

The ammunition carriers bear as many rounds as 
can comfortably be carried on belts. Operating initially 
under the command of the section leader, their mis- 
sions in an attack are: (1) to constitute a mobile am- 
munition reserve, primarily for the light machine guns, 
secondarily for the riflemen and grenadier; (2) to 
gather rifles and ammunition from the earliest casual- 
ties, and to use rifles so acquired; (3) to carry their 
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ammunition load to the crews or squads designated by 
the section leader; (4) to aid in operating the machine 
guns or grenade discharger if necessary; (5) to use 
their pistols upon closing with the enemy in his posi- 
tions. 

The light machine gun crews become the nucleus 
of the section on the defense. The ammunition carriers 
may then serve as the number threes of each gun 
crew, and aid in increasing the deliverable rate of fire 
of the gun. It is believed that two light machine 
guns so served, and directed by the section leader, 
will prove capable of producing almost as much effec- 
tive fire as one belt-fed heavy Browning, M 1917, 
over ranges up to two thousand yards by direct laying. 

If necessary, these machine guns can be used, in lieu 
of the heavier weapons, to fire on final protective 
lines, gaps being filled by the two-inch mortar and 
semi-automatic rifles. 

In case the section leader finds that his guns are 
in a position to enfilade enemy troops in front of ad- 
jacent units, he can effectively engage such targets. 
The ability of the sections to deliver such mutually 
supporting enfilading fires will prove most destructive 
to the enemy, and will materially facilitate the attack, 
as well as stiffen the defense. 


THE PLATOON 


It is believed highly preferable to use two rather 
than three sections in the platoon in order to insure 
complete tactical control. If three sections are em- 
ployed, the platoon leader should be a junior captain. 

The presence of two machine gun crews, a grenade 
discharger, and three ammunition carriers in platoon 
headquarters, is the chief departure from conventional 
practice. 

The missions of the platoon light machine gun 
crews are as follows: (1) to fire on low-flying planes 
during the approach march; (2) to protect exposed 
flanks of the platoon; (3) to deliver supporting fires 
from the platoon support line; (4) to fire upon any 
targets not engaged by the section crews; (5) to as- 
sist the advance of its own or adjacent platoons in the 
event they are stalled by superior hostile fire; (6) to 
replace section crews put out of action; (7) to aid in the 
consolidation of captured positions; (8) to increase the 
fire power of the platoon on the defense. 

The three platoon ammunition carriers are used simi- 
larly to those of the sections. They report to section 
leaders by direction of the platoon leader when addi- 
tional ammunition is required. Thus, the platoon leader 
is able to succor his sections instantly in proportion 
to their actual needs. Conceivably, the supply of one 
section might be exhausted long before that of the 
other. 

The third carrier is retained, if possible, to serve 
with one of the platoon machine gun crews, and on 
the defense he would normally serve as number three. 
His employment, however, is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the platoon leader, and he may be directed 
to assist the grenadier. 

The platoon grenade discharger is employed by the 
platoon leader to engage suitable targets not already 





engaged by the section weapons. 
the plateon machine guns, this weapon is used to guard © 
against surprise, and to overcome the fire superiority 
of the enemy in the event the advance is checked. 
There are twenty-two pistols in the platoon, and 
these weapons will prove extremely useful in lieu of © 
bayonets when the platoon closes with the enemy at 
ranges of from five to twenty yards. j 
Parenthetically, it is urged that great emphasis be : 
placed on the use of both hands in pistol marksman. — 


ship, in view of the limited pistol training of war-time | 


personnel, as well as for the reason that the pistol is — 
more accurately fired in both hands by the average 
tyro. When a hastily-trained soldier is within fifteen 
or twenty yards of the enemy, he is not likely to put 
his left hand on his pants’ pocket, assume Camp Perry © 
positions, and squeeze the trigger. He will be fatigued, 

shaky, and highly excited. At such times, one effec- 
tive pistol is worth a number of bayonets. Otherwise, — 
the pistol should be eliminated and the men armed 
with a machete, which might not be such a bad idea — 
in any case. 


CoMBAT POWERS OF THE PLATOON 


Before considering the company, let us for a mo- 
ment examine the actual powers of the proposed pla- 
toon in combat. 

Whether in an attack or defense, this platoon has 
a maximum effective range of about two thousand 
yards, or slightly above one mile. During the first 
phase its light machine guns may effectively engage 
the enemy at this range, while the semi-automatic 
rifles are moved forward or held in abeyance, though 
if necessary these rifles can delivcr quite effective bursts 
at such ranges. 

The second phase commences when the rifles are 
within six to eight hundred yards of the enemy, at 
which time they may engage individuals with accurate- 
ly-aimed fire. If attacking, the rifles can produce the 
necessary fire superiority essential for a further ad- 
vance. As the distance is shortened, the light mortars 
assist the movement or check the attack by eliminat- 
ing defiladed enemy weapons. During this second 
phase, the machine guns may continue to support the 
riflemen, may find positions suitable for the delivery 
of enfilading fire in the attack, or may enfilade enemy 
groups which have penetrated to the OLR or MLR 
of the defense. 

The third phase begins when the riflemen are within 
two hundred yards of the enemy, or vice versa. Here 
the semi-automatic rifles are probably more efficient 
and economical than the machine guns. Targets can 
readily be picked off by average marksmen. During 
this phase the mortars and machine guns will be alert 
to protect the flanks and to engage such enemy sup- 
port or reser've groups as may be committed to action. 

The final phase begins when the platoon comes to 
grips with the enemy at ranges of from twenty yards — 
to a few feet. The twenty-two caliber .45 pistols may 
then prove a deciding factor. At such close range, sub- 
ject to previous casualties, the platoon may deliver 
upwards of one hundred and fifty effective rounds in 
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less than fifteen seconds, and twice that nre in half 
a minute. Add to this the fire of the other arms, and 
it is doubtful whether the bayonet will be required. 

It is therefore believed that the platoon thus organ- 
ized will operate with surprising deadliness during all of 
these four phases of an attack or a defense. Its abil- 
ity to support itself, while at a considerable distance 
from the enemy, is due largely to the fire power of the 
six light machine guns. It may therefore act more 
independently than before and such support as it may 
obtain from the heavier weapons of the higher eche- 
lons, while being instrumental, will not be so indis- 
pensable to its success. 

At the risk of being deemed slavish to symmetry, 

attention is called to an average platoon formation in 
the field. In the first line there are four squads, or 
twenty riflemen at ten-yard intervals or more. Behind 
each of the sections is a grenade discharger, flanked 
by two machine gun crews, with a section leader, car- 
riers, and section guide in the rear of the center of 
this line of section weapons. Further to the rear 
and center of the deployed sections is the platoon 
headquarters, on each side of which is a machine gun 
crew, so located as to cover each flank of the de- 
ployed platoon. 
_ To make the picture more graphic by comparison, it 
is very much as if an old platoon were equipped 
with M 1918 Brownings, plus an attached heavy M 
1917 Browning machine gun section, plus one three- 
inch Stokes mortar, but having exactly the same rate 
of march as a common rifle platoon. 

This manifest reconciliation of fire-power and mo- 
bility in the platoon may do much to diminish the 
powers of the defense, and to make the infantry an 
even more offensive arm. 


THE CoMPANY 


Again, the chief departure is the composition of 
the tactical echelon in company headquarters. 
The light machine gun crews are employed by the 


‘company commander for the same relative missions as 


those of the platoon gun crews. This is true also of 
the ammunition carriers. 

It may be visualized that in a highly mobile situa- 
tion company headquarters will occasionally be ex- 
posed to the enemy, in which case the company gun 
crews will be invaluable. Moreover, they are avail- 
able for anti-aircraft missions. Such weapons so con- 
trolled may be employed in a matter of seconds. Time, 


as always, is of the essence. 


AMMUNITION CARRIERS 


Because ammunition carriers are somewhat unusual, 
a few comments will be made to justify them, apart 
from the explanations given above. 

We cannot, we repeat, rely too blindly upon the 
efficiency of the ammunition sections of combat trains 
of the higher organizations. We cannot be assured 
that fresh supplies of ammunition will reach the front- 
Such misfortunes have occurred before 
and are certain to occur again. Moreover, the con- 
sumption of ammunition in the platoons is likely to be 











greater than before due to the employment of so many 
automatic weapons. While it is believed that there 
may be less targets than before, and hence about the 
same ammunition consumption per combat hour, never- 
theless the potential fire power of the platoon will be 
far greater, and it may fire many more effective rounds 
in one combat minute. 

In order to capitalize on its potential fire power when 
suitable targets fleetingly present themselves, the pla- 
toon must have additional ammunition close at hand. 
Lest we forget the power and ammunition require- 
ments of the new weapons, a comparison between 
sections is submitted, based upon tests of new-type 
weapons (unofficial), and average performances of old- 
type arms. 

CoMPARISON OF FIRE-POWER 


A .30 semi-automatic rifle can easily deliver twenty 
aimed shots in one minute, producing twenty casualties 
at three hundred yards, and better than sixteen casual- 
ties at five hundred yards. In six seconds a good 
marksman can score three casualties with three rounds 
at three hundred yards. The same marksman would 
require one minute to fire ten accurate rounds from 
an M 1903, and would be hard put to score three 
casualties with three rounds in fifteen seconds at three 
hundred yards. 

If three bobber-targets are exposed for five seconds 
at two hundred yards, a semi-automatic rifleman will 
probably score three “casualties,” whereas the M 1903 
rifleman will do well to deliver his second shot. 

If three bobbers are exposed for three seconds at 
one hundred yards, the semi-automatic rifleman will 
probably score three casualties, whereas the M 1903 
rifleman will probably fail to deliver his second shot. 

It will be observed that as the range decreases, the 
semi-automatic rifle becomes increasingly more effec- 
tive, inasmuch as no time is lost in bolt manipulation. 
Aiming and squeezing are the only time-consuming 
factors. In this connection it is observed that the 
semi-automatic rifle will hold eight or possibly more 
rounds, as compared with five in the M 1903. 

The new light machine gun will be equipped with 
mounts and habitually fired in bursts, full automatic. 
It will have a deliverable rate of fire of about one 
hundred and twenty rounds per minute, fed from a 
detachable box magazine. Three such guns, complete, 
will weigh no more than one M 1917 heavy Browning, 
and, if equally supplied, can deliver more fire per min- 
ute. The M 1918 B.A.R. had no mounts, and was 
fired semi-automatically. It is believed that the old 
B.A.R. is hardly superior to a new-type semi-auto- 
matic rifle, and is barely one-fourth as effective as a 
new-type light machine gun. 

Hence, we may assume most conservatively that one 
semi-automatic equals two or more Springfields, and 
one light machine gun equals four M 1918 Brownings. 

The present section has fifteen M 1903 rifles and 
two M 1918 Brownings. The proposed section has 
eleven semi-automatic rifles and two light machine guns. 
Its fire power is equal to twenty-two rifles and eight 
M 1918 Brownings. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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not composed entirely of infantry 

battalions and a field artillery bat- 
talion, but also includes veteran regular 
personnel .who pass into the Reserve 
after sixteen or twenty years of active 
service. These men are not required to 
perform regular training. duty or field 
training, but they are available in case 
of National Emergency and are of out- 
standing value and importance in filling 
key positions and in supervising training 
in marksmanship, close and extended or- 
der drills, scouting and patrolling, and 
other instruction for combat as well as 
administrative duties. 

In line with modern development, the Reserve also 
includes Reserve Aviation—a splendid organization con- 
sisting of two Service Squadrons and ten Scouting Squad- 
rons, located.at. important aviation centers on both 
coasts and in the Great Lakes region, as follows: Squan- 
tum, Mass.; Floyd Bennett Field, New York; Ana- 
costia, D. C.; Opa Locka, Fla.;. Grosse Ile, Mich.; 
Wold-Chamberlain Air- 
port, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Long Beach and 
Oakland, California; 


"| x Fleet Marine Corps Reserve is 


CoLoneL Wiuiam P. Upsuur, U.S.M.C.R. 


- The Director, Marine Corps Reserve 


a. ie ; , eg sy ot 2S ~ 


nd C, Iith Bn., FMCR, Seattle, land “under fire” in the sham battle at Seward Park, as Seattle observed National Defense Week 
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Seattle, Wash.; and at the Fairfax Air- 
port, Kansas City, Kansas. 

The equipment provided for these 
squadrons is something that ground re- 
serves, if suitably rewarded in a future 
life, hope to have when they join Reserve 
battalions of the Spirit World. Our 
Nation is air-minded, and a proportion- 
ately much larger appropriation is made 
for aviation than for ground personnel. 
Marine Corps Reserve Aviation, com- 
posed of about one-eighth of the person- 
nel in the organized ground battalions, 
nevertheless has as much money availa- 
able as all of the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve battalions combined, and in addition, large 


sums are expended by the Bureau of Aeronautics for 


the benefit of Naval Reserve Aviation, including Marine 
Corps Reserve Aviation. 

In almost every case at Reserve Aviation bases there 
are Naval Reserve Squadrons as well as Marine Corps 
Reserve Squadrons. 
level; there are adequate hangars for the airplanes; 
shops for their repair; 
quarters and clubs for 


nel; fully equipped sick 
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bays, and every other facility that is necessary for the 
accommodation of the flying personnel. 

Attached to every Reserve Aviation Base are ample 
veteran enlisted personnel, drawn from the sixteen and 
twenty-year men, who have spent most of their active en- 
listed service as aviation machinists, instrument repair- 
men, etc. So versatile and skillful are they that after 
observing them and the work they do, it is apparent that 
it would almost be possible for them to construct a ship 
that would fly from what they could retrieve from an 
average refuse dump! 

Reserve squadrons are fortunate also in having pilots 
with wide experience and training. Most of them are 
graduates of the Aviation Flight Training School at 
Pensacola, Florida, after which instruction they have 
been retained on active flight training in Reserve squad- 
rons for a further period of three years, which, to all 
intents and purposes, puts them in the category of regu- 
lar officers. Further, a great many of the pilots are 
engaged’ by the aviation industry, either in the shops 
of the commercial transport lines or as captains or co- 
pilots of the great transport ships, which are regularly 
engaged in traffic from coast to coast; to the West In- 
dies; to South America and to trans-Pacific ports. En- 
listed men of the Reserve Squadrons are composed, we 
might say, of two types: the first, those whose regular 
business has to do with the maintenance, construction 
and repair of aircraft; and the second, an extremely 
high type of intelligent, well-educated personnel who in- 
tend to make aviation their life work and enlist in the 
aviation reserve to obtain this instruction without cost 
to themselves—a cost which, if obtained commercially 
from flying schools, would be prohibitive. As a result, 
the training and skill of aviation personnel is superior, 
and the ground battalions could compare with it favor- 
ably only in case all of its officers and men were regu- 
larly employed as military guards of some great indus- 
trial plant where their primary duty consisted in marks- 
manship, drill, etc., during a period of years; some- 
thing that is not the case and obviously never will be. 

Ten years have elapsed since the establishment of the 
aviation branch of the Marine Corps Reserve, and during 
this period the number of qualified pilots with the Re- 
serve has increased from 21 to 175, with 23 student pilots 
now under instruction. Of the original 21 reserve officers 
who were qualified pilots in 1928, only six now remain 
and only three of these are flying officers. However, 
there is no dearth of old-timers, as a number of famous 
flyers have been commissioned aind assigned to Marine 
Corps Reserve aviation in recent years. These include 
the famous Major “Al” Williams, former Navy pilot 
of nation-wide reputation, who is a holder of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross; Major Bernard L. Smith, one 
of the first Naval aviators to qualify, who holds certificate 
number 6 of those originally issued by the Navy. Major 
Alton N. Parker, who flew with Admiral Byrd at both 
the North and the South Pole, and who is the holder 
of a Distinguished Flying Cross; Captain Harlan Hull, 
ex-enlisted pilot, now chief pilot of the Transcontinental 
and Western Air; Captain “Jim” Webb, of Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company; Major “Bud” Burnett, manager of the 
Detroit Municipal Airport; Captain Hugh Brewster, of 


Air Commerce, now in Alaska, who, during the World 
War, downed two German Fokkers and holds a Dis- 


‘tinguished Service Cross; Captain Art. von Menken, 


of Pathe News, wounded in Spain and now covering the 
China War; Colonel (Congressman) “Mel” Maas, who 
served with the Marine “H” boats in the Azores during 
the World War. There are also about one hundred 
fifty former regular enlisted men in the Volunteer Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Aviation branch who may be men- 
tioned here as being qualified along aviation lines, that 
would be available for assignment to aviation squadrons 
in a National Emergency. 

The enlisted personnel forms a most interesting group. 
At Kansas City, Miami,.and Oakland, they are largely 
recruited from airplane mechanics who are specialists 
in engine overhaul, airplane upkeep, and instrument 
maintenance. At Seattle and Long Beach the reserve 
squadrons look to local aircraft factories for their men, 
and at Detroit, Mich., many are recruited from automo- 
bile plants. In other localities the personnel is drawn 
from local industries, selecting those with high school or 
college education. 

Not only are the Reserve Aviation Squadrons skilled 
in their own specialty, but they are remarkably smart 
and efficient in normal close order drill formations and -* 
the manual of arms, and they compare most favorably 
with the best drilled Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Bat- 
talions in this respect. At Squantum, Mass., the drill in- 
structor has made the work so interesting that many 
of the men have asked for extra volunteer drill periods 
throughout the month, without pay, to perfect their close 
order drill. As a result, the squadron has developed 
one of the finest drill teams in New England. The men 
have outfitted themselves with blue dress uniforms, in 
which they make a very smart appearance. 

At this time of the year Reserve aviation squadrons 
are undergoing annual inspection. Anyone who has the 
opportunity to attend one of these will be afforded a 
most interesting and thrilling afternoon. Initially they 
form in close order as infantry, are presented to the in- 
specting officer, who examines their rifles and equip- 
ment with care, after which they take up the more 
serious business of showing what they can do in the air. 
Ships on the line are soon warming up and pilots in 
their flying togs stand by. When they take the air you 
may expect to see the ships do everything that can be 
done with an airplane. Formation flying, acrobatics, 
picking up messages, bombing, communication ground- 
to-air by radio, all part of their aerial display. Later, 
the shops are inspected, and planes in various conditions 
of repair and overhaul are shown being skillfully worked 
on by the appropriate personnel. Later still, the inner 
man is refreshed in the officers wardroom! 

Last year, during my visit to the Fairfax Airport at 
Kansas City, home of Scouting Squadron 10 (Reserve), 
the hospitality afforded extended until rather late in 
the’ evening. At this time the Commanding Officer of 
the Squadron asked if two of his pilots might be ex- 
cused as they had to go to “work.” In a few minutes 
these young men camé back to say good night, dressed in 
the attractive gray uniforms of the Transcontinental and 
Western Airline. All they had to do was to fly the mid- 
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night air sleepers from Kansas City to Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, some 950 miles distant; a routine matter 


to them, but something that indicates how skillful the 


aviation branch of the Marine Corps Reserve really is. 

At Opa Locka, Florida, the Commanding Officer 
apologized for the absence of six of his pilots. They 
were unable to attend the inspection “because,” he said, 
“unfortunately, they are flying transports to the West 
Indies and South America, and could not be excused 
from that service.” 

Opportunity to inspect Reserve Aviation was a cour- 
tesy extended to the Director of Reserve by the Reserve 
Aviation Branch of the Marine Corps, as it was felt 
desirable to show the interest of the ground reserve in the 
air component. Also, it gave the Director the welcome 
opportunity among other things, to go through the plants 
of the great Transcontinental and Western Airplane 
Company at Kansas City, where I saw such care in the 
maintenance of airplanes and such foresight in their 
operation, that I remarked at ‘the time: “Casper Mil- 
quetoast, after seeing what I had seen, wouldn’t hesitate 
to take off in one of these ships on a howling, stormy 
night with ‘ceiling zero’!” 


FIELp TRAINING FOR THE FLEET BATTALIONS 


In a previous article, mention has been made of field 
training of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve this summer, 
but the Editor of the GAzETTE desires some further in- 
formation on the subject. 

The first of the Reserve battalions to go to camp will 
leave their home station at New Orleans, La., about 11 
June, and from that time until the 21st of August, at 
training centers in various localities, reserve battalions 





training. 


than regular Marine Corps units do when their guests 
arrive, the fine artillery troops at Fort Hoyle do it. They 
furnish guns and instructors, and provide every facility 
that their Post affords for the comfort, welfare and train- 
ing of our men. 

The training of the reservists this summer will be 


carried out along the following lines: At reveille, set- 


ting-up exercises with arms, followed by breakfast. To 
provide smartness in close order drills and to make 


suitable appearance in street parades, provision is made — 


for troop inspection and parade before beginning other 
work. Following parade, during the morning of the 
first six days of camp, marksmanship instruction with the 
rifle is provided for on the range, and in the afternoon, 
further instruction and demonstrations with other types 
of infantry weapons. During the second week field train- 
ing is emphasized. This includes scouting and patrolling, 
securing measures on the march and in camp, extended or- 
der attack and defense, marches, and at least one overnight 
halt in bivouac with shelter tents. Time is provided 
for athletic contests and no ceremonies are to be held in 
the afternoon except on the last day of camp when the 
(Continued on page 77) 
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will be busily engaged at learning and perfecting their — 
In all, six battalions go to Quantico; one to | 
Parris Island, S. C.; four to the Naval Training Station, | 
Great Lakes, Illinois; two to the Navy Yard, Bremerton, ~ 
Wash.; one to the National Guard rendezvous .at Camp ~ 
Mabry, Austin, Texas; two to the Naval Operating — 
Base at San Diego; one to the National Guard camp — 
at Peekskill, N. Y.; and one, the artillery battalion, to | 
Fort Hoyle, Maryland. This latter battalion is the only © 
one trained at a regular station of the U. S. Army, and — 
if it were possible to do more for Reserve battalions — 
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; 2 HIS estimate includes only those whose residence abroad has 
y a permanent or semi-permanent character and therefore ex- 
5 cludes tourists and all others whose sojourn abroad was con- 
u sidered to be only transitory. 
3 Attention is called to the fact that, in spite of the care exercised 
yt by consuls in preparing their reports, it was impossible in many 
1 cases for them to obtain exact figures as to the number of Ameri- 
cans residing in their respective districts. Nevertheless, this esti- 
oa mate based on all available sources of information may be regarded 
as a fairly accurate world census of Americans living abroad. 
y 
; COUNTRIES 
; SoutH AMERICA 1938 
Argentina 2,240 
= Bolivia 388 
; Brazil 3,772 
) British Guiana 79 
‘ Chile 1,145 
: Colombia 2,017 
° Ecuador 383 
3 Patan tiny. ie ee 65 
2 Peru 1,298 
: Uruguay 206 
: Venezuela 2,158 
. Total 13,751 
: Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
: British Honduras 165 
; Costa Rica 635 
t Guatemala 1,030 
: Honduras 1,062 
Mexico 14,779 
Nicaragua 687 
l Panama 4,273 
> Salvador 276 
Total 22,907 
West INDIES AND BERMUDA ; 
Bahamas 154 
Barbados 207 
| Bermuda 213 
Cuba 5,115 
Dominican Republic. 4,976 
Netherlands West Indies 1,380 
French West Indies 24 
Haiti 317 
Jamaica 699 
Trinidad 384 
Total 13,469 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
CANADA 167,116 
Alberta 22,018 
British Columbia 12,273 
Manitoba 28,925 
New Brunswick 1,188 
Nova Scotia 3,837 
Ontario 46,231 
Quebec 31,885 
Saskatchewan : 20,759 
NEWFOUNDLAND 511 
Total 167,627 
Europe 
Albania 238 
Austria 787 
Belgium 1,391 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland —.... 12,447 
Bulgaria 205 
Czechoslovakia 5,190 
Danzig, Free City of ‘27 
Denmark 608 





American Citizens Living Abroad 

























































































































































































Estonia 38 
Finland 236 
France 12,384 
Germany 5,896 
Gibraltar 13 
Greece 2,882 
Hungary 660 
Ireland 1,630 
Italy _ 25,616 
Latvia 147 
Lithuania 246 
Luxembourg 52 
Malta 82 
Netherlands 892 
Norway 2,378 
Poland 2,500 
Portugal 4,819 
Lisbon 275 
Oporto 414 
Madeira 107 
Azores 4,023 
Rumania 706 
Spain and Canary Islands 853 
Sweden é 1,711 
Switzerland 1,580 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 596 
Yugoslavia 1,607 
Total 
AFRICA, 
Algeria © 82 
Belgian Congo 574 
Egypt 781 
Ethiopia 22 
Kenya 313 
Liberia 186 
Madagascar 89 
Morocco 161 
Nigeria 339 
South Africa, Union of 1,471 
Cape Province 302 
Natal 187 
Transvaal & Orange Free State. 982 
Tunisia 45 
Total 
ASIA 
Arabia 58 
Ceylon 69 
China 10,048 
Netherlands East Indies 410 
French Indochina 81 
Hong Kong 956 
India 3,427 
Iraq 355 
Japanese Empire 6,640 
Palestine 9,500 
Iran 236 
Siam 164 
Straits Settlements 491 
Syria 1,692 
Turkey (including Turkey in Europe)....... 497 
Total . ie 
Fryt Istanps 
Soctety IsLaAnps 
AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 2,109 
New Zealand ‘ 246 
Total 
Grand Total 





88,417 


4,063 


34,624 
19 
162 


2,355 
347,394 
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‘The Heroes of Camerone 


COLONEL FRANK E. Evans, U.S.M.C. 





ISTORY records no more 
H gallant resistance in the 
face of overwhelming 

odds, of inevitable defeat, than 
the epic fight at Camerone by 
the French Foreign Legion, to- 
day an unremembered incident 
of war. On April 30th of this 
year, a full-three-quarters of a 
century after Camerone, 35,000 
legionnaires assembled in posts 
and bivouacs throughout North 
Africa, Syria and French Indo- 
China to render honors to the 
heroes of Camerone. For the 
Legion does not forget, nor not 
once in that span of seventy- 
five years has its epic fight gone 
unhonored by that hard-bitten ; 
unit of professional soldiers. Chapei. 
The colors of the Legion are 
heavy with the golden-embroid- 
ered names of battles it has 
fought in seventeen lands since 
its birth in 1831. But Camerone, 
the name of an obscure village 
in Mexico, ranks above all others 
in that century of almost un- 
broken combat. It is the one 





Battle waged by a handful of soldiers 
for stubborn hours against overpowering 
odds, facing inescapable defeat unless dis- 
tant reenforcements should materialize in 
miraculous intervention, has always held 
the sway of magic over men, regardless of 
their nationality. Of such were the heroes 
of Thermopylae; the gallant charge of 
Lord Cardigan’s Light Brigade; the men 
of the Alamo; the exploit of Major Whit- 
tlesey’s so-called Lost Battalion in the 
Argonne. It was but a few months past 
when America thrilled to the famous Sui- 
cide Battalion of Chiang Kai-shek’s Own 
two hundred fatalist Chinese regulars of 
the 88th Division, whose blue and white 
flag flew defiantly for weeks before they 
were dislodged by the sheer weight of 
Japanese brigades from their stronghold in 


Our corps, for all its record of brilliant 
exploits, can’ point to no one action com- 
parable to the above single feats. We pay 
homage to Belleau Woods Day and the 
fine infantry battalions of Neville and 
Catlin, and Cole’s machine-gun battalion, 
but that was the story of a brigade fight- 
ing on a solid front, backed by artillery, 
flanked by veteran units. 


ice of Queen Isabella II of 


and at the siege of Sebastopol in 
the Crimea. Again they had 


and Solferino in Italy, and had 
been the spearhead in France’s 


the famous unit of mercenaries 
seemed doomed to extinction. 
Chagrined by its omission the 
subalterns of Colonel Jeannin- 
gros’ regiment directed a person- 
al appeal to the Emperor. Ordi- 
narily such a flagrant breach of 
discipline would have merited se- 
vere censure and disciplinary 
measures, but Napoleon owed 
much of the successful campaign 
in Algeria to the Legion. Pos- 
sibly he recalled the exultant 
cry of Marshal MacMahon be- 
fore Magenta when word was 
brought of the Legion’s arrival: 
“The Legion is here; the affair 
is in the bag!” MacMahon, after- 
wards President of the Republic, 
had learned his trade of soldier- 








day set aside by the glamorous, 

hard-boiled legionnaires in which to render the memory 
of Captain Danjou and his company, who fell almost 
to the man, dramatic honors. 

At each post the troops are paraded and the adjutant 
steps forward to read the roll of the immortal garrison. 
At each name he pauses and an officer responds: “Dead 
on the field of honor!” The bugles lilt, the drums roll 
and at the last name and its monotonous response the 
band breaks into the stirring notes of the March of the 
Legion. The afternoon is given to athletic contests 
and a double ration of wine, the “divine pinard” of the 
Legion, is served. Then follows unrestricted liberty, 
and the legionnaires sally forth to toast their heroes 
of Camerone, serene in the knowledge that the guards 
at the gates will studiously overlook their tortuous re- 
turn to. the section rooms. The next morning, wise in 
its moods, the officers lead the garrison forth on a 
thirty-kilometer march with full equipment, to return 
with a tired, chastened, but still happy column. 

With the Austrian Archduke Maximilian tottering on 
his Mexican throne, Emperor Napoleon III, at the 
close of 1862, organized an expeditionary force to sail 
for Vera Cruz to save his Mexican adventure from 
debacle. In its composition was no unit of the Foreign 
Legion. Its battalions had won distinction in the serv- 


ing in the Legion. 

At all events the Legion’s audacious bid for active 
service was granted. On January 19, 1863, Colonel 
Jeanningros received orders to report at the ports of 
embarkation in Algeria with two battalions, the band, 
and a separate company of his regiment. The annals 
of the Legion relate nothing of the wild joy with which 
that news was received, news that wiped out the threat 
of its dissolution, but the bistros and restricted quarter 
of Sidi-bel-Abbes, cradle and headquarters of the Le- 
gion, must have witnessed riotous celebrations that 
night. 

Jeanningros was the idol of his men, a vrai Legion- 
navre, in the time-honored phrase of the Legion. He 
had entered the service of France at the age of four- 
teen. Naturally he gravitated into the ranks of the 
Legion with its superior opportunities for active ser- 
vice. He was but nineteen when he received his first 
wound, two days later his second, and within a year 
his third. His portrait in the Salle d’Honneur at Sidi- 
bel-Abbes, dated 1862, shows him grave, dignified, 
florid of face, with generous white moustaches and im- 
perial. On his frogged blue blouse are prized deco- 
rations, and about his neck the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The Legion sailed from its Algerian ports on the 
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Spain, at Alma and Inkermann — 


proved their worth at Magenta ~ 


conquest of Algeria. Then peace © 
had perched on its eagles, and. ~ 
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transports Wagram and Saint-Louis on February 9. 
Its strength was 55 officers and 1,420 men, seasoned 
veterans who had set a furious pace for the French 
line regiments in the Crimean and Italian campaigns, 
and crushed the resistance of the fanatical tribes of 
Algeria. It debarked eight weeks later at Vera Cruz. 

Promptly on its arrival General Forey, commanding 
the expedition, assigned it to cover the Terres Chaudes, 
clear it of its guerilla bands, assure the communications 
of the French Army between Vera Cruz and Puebla 
on the main road to Mexico City, repair stretches of 
railroad, and to convoy supply trains into Vera Cruz. 
The Terres Chaudes had an evil name, an area where 
malignant malaria and typhus raged. Forey, so the 
records of the French War Ministry later revealed, 
would assign none of his regiments to duty in that de- 
bilitating sector where little glory was to be won in 
brushes with Mexican guerillas. It is one of history’s 
ironies that the name of Forey is of little import to 
France; while that of a captain in the Legion ranks 
with the greatest of French heroes. Such were the 
cards dealt by the gods of war in the Mexican ad- 
venture. 

Decimated by fever the Legion carried out its tasks 
under the fiery suns, and struck with all its old elan 
at the roving bands that strove to cut the road and 
pillage the convoys. Yet, while a jealous line general 
had in effect put the Legion in the Dog House, the 
Third Company, First Battalion of the Marche Regi- 
ment. of the Foreign Legion, was even then destined 
to win undying fame in an obscure village along the 
line of communications. 

That opportunity came when Jenningros received 
word of the advance of a convoy of sixty mule-drawn 
wagons, enroute from Soledad to Vera Cruz, with a 
cargo of three million francs to be sent to France. At 
the same time his scouts reported that Colonel Milan, 
commanding the Mexican regular troops in the Terres 
Chaudes, had made dispositions of his force, mainly 
cavalry, to attack the rich convoy. 

Colonel Jeanningros selected Captain Danjou to make 
a reconnaissance and verify the reports. Danjou, tall, 
slim, patrician, with moustaches and imperial, was an 
outstanding figure of the Crimean. He had lost a hand 
in action there, and had had fashioned an artificial 
one made of leather and metal. Today it is one of the 
most treasured prizes of the Foreign Legion in its 
magnificent Salle d’Honneur at Sidi-bel-Abbes. His 
mission was fraught with danger for reports indicated 
that Milan, encamped in the vicinity of Chiquihuite, 
on the banks of the Coya, had under his command 500 
cavalrymen, 1,200 infantrymen, and 300-odd mounted 
irregulars. 

Milan’s command moved out at midnight April 29- 
30, to avoid marching in the heat of the day. His 
command comprised Lieutenants Vilain and Maudet, 
and sixty-two enlisted. At Palo Verde, with dawn 
about to break, Danjou halted to serve coffee. Hardly 
had the column resumed its march before the plains 
were peopled with Mexican horsemen. Milan had 
posted his screen to bar the road. Danjou, seasoned 
campaigner, shaped his march to enter a cactus-grown 








terrain where the horsemen would find the going diffi- 
cult. Also he sent out scouts to reconnoiter the village . 
of Camerone, and to determine whether it was gar- 
risoned. When he emerged from the cactus area Milan © 
hurled his squadrons at him. 

Formed in a square, a favorite formation of the 
Legion against the tribesmen of Algeria, Danjou beat 
the enemy back with steady musketry fire and the 
bayonet. Ahead lay a ridge and when the Mexicans 
fell back in confusion Danjou raced with his men to 
secure its better footing and field of fire. For a sec- 
ond time Milan’s charge broke against that invincible 
square. 

In the war-wise Legion the art of gradual and or- 
derly retire is held in high reputs. Decrochage, liter- 
ally to unhook, is its term. To fall back in excellent 
order, with elements of the command giving stiff re- 
sistance while the others gain the designated position 
in rear, requires high skill and perfect battle discipline. 
Danjou realized the imperative necessity of falling back 
on a position where he could battle on the best of 
terms. His decision was swiftly made. Fighting in 
the open was to play Milan’s game. Profiting by. the 
repulse of the Mexicans Danjou led his men through a 
defile that led towards Camerone. Back came the 
scouts with favorable news and, in perfect order, Dan- 
jou closed the gap. If he could occupy one of the scat- 
tered stone farm houses that were typical of the out- 
skirts of a Mexican village, he could give battle there 
and under cover of night send out runners to acquaint 
Colonel Jeanningros with his situation. 

On Camerone’s edge he found his place. Behind 
two stout gates was a courtyard. About its edges was 
a row of open sheds. He barricaded the gates, pierced 
the walls with loopholes to supplement the square win- 
dows of inner rooms, and concentrated his company in 
one-half of the building. His strength was insufficient 
to man greater space. Swift on his heels came Milan’s 
cavalry, behind them his battalions. With his prey 
surrounded, outnumbered thirty to one, Milan demanded 
the surrender of the Camerone garrison. A. furious 
fire answered Danjou’s contemptuous refusal. In the 
rush that followed Mexican infantrymen occupied the 
portion of the building that Danjou had been unable 
to occupy. 

Within the courtyard Danjou, with uplifted sword, 
called on his men to swear battle to the last man. The 
wounded raised themselves to join the roar of ap- 
proval. That dramatic scene has long been an inspira- 
tion to the most talented of France’s military artists. 
Every regimental barracks of the Legion gives it the 
place of honor. In the center of the courtyard they 
depict the commanding figure of Danjou, pale blue kepi - 
tilted back, in single-breasted tunic that fell to the 
knees, gold lace resplendent on the dark blue sleeves, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor at his breast, waist- 
coat showing, baggy red trousers fitting snugly at the 
ankles. Ringed about him his bearded veterans in 
pale blue kepis, short tunics of dark blue, white linen 
trousers and half-gaiters, the traditional twelve-foot 
long sash of the l.egion wound tightly about the waist, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Light Artillery Support in Landing 


HE mission of field 
artillery is to deliv- 
er fire against those 


targets which, un- 
der the situation and at 


the time, are offering the ® 


greatest menace to the suc- 
cess of the troops sup- 
ported. From the develop- 
ment of the earliest cata- 
pult to the development of 
modern artillery, it has 
been realized by the mili- 
tary profession that a heavy striking force is necessary 
to reduce strong defenses in order for man with his in- 
dividual weapon to advance against stubborn resistance. 
The value of proper artillery support in reducing strong 
points, neutralizing artillery and machinegun fire, and 
stemming counterattacks cannot be denied. Since em- 
phibious warfare takes on the characteristics of land 
warfare once the landing has been effected, artillery 
support for infantry troops attacking inland becomes an 
important factor in landing operations. If the infantry 
is successfully landed against opposition only to have 
the push inland fail because of lack of artillery support 
then the effort becomes comparable to the baseball 
player who hits a home run but runs only to second 
base. Reduction of shore defenses prior to and during 
the initial stages of the landing constitute a separate 
phase of the landing, executed by Naval gunfire and 
bombardment aviation. The phase to be discussed here 
is concerned only with “direct” artillery support. By 
this is meant: support that can be given only by artil- 
lery working in close liaison with the troops supported ; 
an artillery that can “ferret out” and fire on resistance 
that it knows is holding up the advance of its own 
infantry. 

For this “direct” support the Marine Corps has 
adopted, and now trains with, the 75 millimeter Pack- 
Howitzer, M-1. A comparison of the characteristics of 
the fine little weapon with other artillery shows that it 
constitutes by far the most effective weapon that can 
be handled in landing and put into action quickly to 
support the immediate advance of infantry. Its only 
close rival is the 81 millimeter mortar, which, although 
an extremely effective weapon in its own class, can not 
replace artillery. It should, however, be used by the 
infantry as an organic part of the infantry. 

A quick perusal of the outstanding traits of the pack- 
howitzer shows it to be particularly suitable for land- 
ing operations. It is light, the heaviest load being 
only 333 pounds, this load being handled by four men. 
The total weight of the gun itself is only 1,471 pounds. 
In landing the piece, it can be landed in parts and 
quickly assembled on the beach or carried rapidly to 
some more covered position and assembled in either 
the firing position or the traveling position for trans- 
port to some other location. Pack-howitzer ammunition 


Operations 


Ist Lizut. A. L. Bowser, Jr., U.S.M.C. sive shell 


has the same characteris- 
tics of other 75 millimeter 
ammunition as to explo- 
sive power and bursting 
radius. This weapon also 
compares favorably with 
other weapons of the same 
calibre in effective range, 
its range with high explo- 
being 9,200 

yards, and its range with 

shrapnel being 5,600 yards 

for air burst, 6,780 yards 
with graze burst. The gun can be “man-handled” 
over very poor and difficult terrain and because 
of its small size can be well concealed with very 
little cover. Its high angle fire and small dead space 
trajectory facilitate finding positions for it on reverse 
slopes and behind high masks. So much for the char- 
acteristics of our small but powerful friend, the Pack- 
howitzer. The next question is that of how we shall 
employ it to obtain effective artillery support in land- 
ing operations. : 

During the following discussion, the Pack-Howitzer 
Battalion as shown in Marine Corps Organization Ta- 
bles, War Strength, will be used as the example. The 
Battalion consists of: a Headquarters and Service Bat- 
tery and three gun batteries. Each gun battery con- 
sists of a Battery Detail (Reconnaissance and Commu- 
nication), four gun sections, an ammunition section and 
a maintenance section. The only departure that has 
been made from the Tables for the purpose of this ar- 
ticle was to add sufficient personnel to each of the gun 
batteries to operate a short wave radio. The only 
change in equipment was to add seven short wave ra- 
dios, all of the same type—one to each gun battery, 
one to each liaison section and two to the battalion. 
The headquarters and service battery of the battalion 
performs the functions of the headquarters of any or- 
ganization but in addition furnishes two Liaison Offi- 
cers and two Liaison Sections to work with the infan- 
try commanders that are being supported by the 
artillery battalion. Keeping in mind the general or- 
ganization discussed above, let us proceed to look into 
the problem of landing this organization and its em- 
ployment after it has been landed. 

Although it is of utmost importance to land the ar- 
tillery as close on the heels of the assaulting infantry 
as practicable, the tendency has been too much toward 
pushing the “hairy-eared” cannoneers right up into the 
front row with the “doughboys.” It is believed that 
after a few landings against sturdy opposition this 
plan would prove itself to be rather a poor one. A live 
and firing artillery a few minutes behind the infantry 
is infinitely better than a dead and non-firing artillery 
beside the infantry. With this point in mind let us 
plan on the location and disposition of the various 
elements of our artillery battalion. Details will, of 
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course, be variable and will be dictated by the circum- 
stances of that particular landing, such as amount of 
resistance expected, whether or not that resistance is 
expected exactly at the beach or farther inland, boat 
spaces available, number and formation of waves and 
sub-waves, and any further details applicable to the 
particular landing. Therefore the following location of 
artillery elements is an elastic one, designed only to 
show the general plan. 

Artillery Liaison Officers with their Liaison Sections 
and radio equipment should be located in one of the 
leading subwaves of the first wave. Thus when the 
initial infantry waves have landed and the infantry 
begins its push inland, the Liaison Officer can accom- 
pany, or closely follow, the Infantry advance and gain 
first-hand information of where and when artillery 
fire is required to assist the advance, and by radio com- 
munication with the artillery in rear request this fire. 
Battery reconnaissance parties, cut to the minimum re- 
quired for establishing an observation post, elemental 
communication, battery guides and position markers, 
should also be located in the leading elements of the 
first wave. Upon landing, these parties establish a 


battery observation post, select a battery position, 
mark it, and obtain the necessary data for laying the 
battery for direction, or registration on a selected point. 
A guide is detailed to return to the point on the beach 
where the battery will later land, meet it there when it 
lands, and lead it into position via the most protected 
and shortest route. The wire section of this party lays 
a simple wire line between the observation post and the 
battery position so that the battery will have communi- 
cation with its observation post the minute it arrives. 
An advance battalion party may also be landed at this 
time to begin the establishment of a battalion observa- 
tion post and a battalion command post and fire direc- 
tion center, and to begin laying the battalion wire net 
for later communication with the batteries. All of the 
afore-mentioned parties should be small groups of the 
minimum number of men and amount of materiel con- 
sistent with performing the mission required of them. 
The batteries themselves with remainder of the bat- 
tery details and battalion headquarters should be placed 
in the rear sub-waves of the first wave or the center of 
the second wave. These elements upon landing should 
be met at the beach by guides from their own organi- 
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FIGURE | 


Individual batteries firing in support of own battalions on request from own liaison officers or by observation from own O. P. Battery "C" in 
general support. Note simple communications, as compared with Figure 2. 
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Battalion fire direction system in operation. Liaison officers requesting fire missions from battalion. Battalion may concentrate the fire of 
one, two, or three batteries on any one target. 


zations and led quickly by the best protected and 
shortest route to their positions. By so locating the 
above elements and parties, we have afforded the maxi- 
mum amount of protection consistent with a saving of 
time in landing these elements. The time interval be- 
tween landing Liaison sections, battery and battalion 
reconnaissance parties and the bulk of the battalion 
gives each advance party sufficient time to establish 
the necessary primary installations for the immediate 
emplacement and employment of the remainder of its 
organization following in rear. It also provides time 
for the guides to get back to the beach and lead the 
heavier landing elements away from the beach with a 
minimum of delay and confusion. This is important, 
in that leaving these heavier elements on a vulnerable 
beach, or shore line, for any length of time may prove 
fatal. Once the complete organizations have been 
landed and led to their positions, communication and 
control may be built up little by little in progressive 
stages until complete. 

Having discussed a general plan for landing the ar- 
tillery battalion, discussion of a more specific problem 
is now in order. Let us take, as ay example, a landing 


problem in which a battalion of light artillery has been 
attached to an infantry regiment. The problem before 
the artillery battalion commander is how best to employ 
his battalion to furnish “direct” support of the infantry 
regiment in the shortest possible time after a landing 
is effected. Although the Artillery regimental com- 
mander, if present, may later take over control of his 
battalions, for the problem at hand, we will consider 
that the artillery regiment does not enter into the pic- 
ture at all, and the battalion is actually “attached” to 
the infantry regiment. 

Assuming that the infantry regiment has adopted the 
usual plan of two battalions abreast and a third in sup- 
port for its push inland, we will base our artillery plan 
on the support of two battalions of infantry in the 
attack, and arrange the artillery plan accordingly. The 
regimental commander of the 5th Infantry has decided 
to attack with the Ist and 2nd battalions abreast, the 
Ist battalion on the right, the 2nd battalion on the left. 
The 1st battalion of the 10th Field Artillery will fur- 
nish the artillery support. The plan of the artillery 
commander is as follows. Battery “A” will be in direct 
support of the Ist Infantry Battalion, normal zone of 
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fire the zone of action of the 1st Battalion, contingent 
zone, the zone of action of the 2nd Battalion. Battalion 
Liaison Officer One has been assigned to work with 
Battery “A” on Frequency “A.” Battery “B” will be 
in direct support of the 2nd Battalion, normal zone of 
fire, the zone of action of the 2nd Battalion, contingent 
zone, the zone of action of the 1st Battalion. Liaison 
Officer Two has been assigned to work with Battery 
“B” on Frequency “B.” Battery “C” has the mission 
of general support of the. Infantry Regiment, zone of 
fire, the zone of action of the entire regiment. 

Liaison Officers One and Two with Liaison Sections 
and radios land with the leading infantry waves, pro- 
ceed inland to a point which has good observation and 
is near the infantry Battalion commander being sup- 
ported. They set up their radios and endeavor to estab- 
lish radio communication with the battery that they 
are assigned to. Battery advance parties land, set up 
battery observation posts, select and mark a positioa 
for their batteries, and lay a simple wire line from 
battery position to battery observation post. Guides de- 
tailed to meet the batteries meet them at the beach 
when they land and lead them into the position selected. 
As soon as the battery is in position its own liaison 
officer contacts that battery on the pre-assigned radio 
frequency. He then adjusts his battery on a selected 
base point or registration point. This registration or 
adjustment may also be done from the battery observa- 
tion post but the point adjusted on should be the same 
one the Liaison Officer desires to use, unless the battery 
intends to use the point only for firing from its own 
observation. When batteries have been adjusted on 
their base points, they are ready to answer calls for fire 
on other targets as requested by their Liaison Officers. 
The Liaison Officer observes this fire if possible and 
sends the necessary corrections back to his battery to 
get the most accurate adjustment of fire in the short- 
est possible time. When not engaged in firing missions 
requested by the Liaison Officers, batteries may be 
firing on targets of opportunity, controlled from their 
own observation posts. Battery “C,” being assigned to 
general support, can fire on targets of its own or can 
take over, in emergency, missions assigned to other 
batteries by establishing communication with them. The 
plan as it now stands and operates is shown in Figure 
1. The battalion has not yet entered the picture. Each 
battery by direct contact with its own Liaison Officer 
or observation post is supporting its own infantry bat- 
talion. Battery “C” is supporting the regiment. 

During the period when individual batteries are act- 
ing independently under their own Liaison Officers or 
their battery commanders, the battalion will be estab- 
lishing its command post and fire direction center, and 
laying the battalion wire net for communication with 
its batteries. It will obtain the registration data of 
each battery and set up a fire direction chart for con- 
trolling the fire of the batteries after the battalion takes 
control. When the battalion has established communi- 
cation with the batteries, prepared its fire direction 
chart, and is ready to take over control of the fire mis- 
sions requested by the Liaison Officers, it can cut in its 
two radios on frequencies “A” and “B” and establish 





contact with the Liaison Officers. The radios at the 
batteries which have been in contact with the Liaisoa 
Officers should drop out of the net at this time. Now 
the battalion is in control of all Liaison firing and the 
system operates as shown in-Figure 2. Batteries may 
still fire on targets visible from their own observation 
posts when not engaged in missions assigned by the 
battalion. The co-ordination and distribution of fire 
effected by a battalion fire direction system, in which 
targets are assigned to batteries by the battalion and 
the data furnished by them, is the most effective sys- 
tem devised yet to date. The fire of the entire battalion 
can now be concentrated on particular targets on re- 
quest from either of the Liaison Officers, and three bat- 
teries are working in a co-ordinated liaison system to 
give “direct and immediate support” where it is needed. 

The advantages of this progressive plan are multi- 
fold. At the outset of the landing and during its ini- 
tial stages communication and control are simple, when 
simplicity and ease of control are at a premium. Each 
battery is an independent unit with its own mission, its 
own Liaison Officer. The only communication neces- 
sary is a simple wire line between the battery and its 
own observation post and radio communication between 
the battery and its own Liaison Officer. Due to the 
simplicity of the set-up, each battery can be in position 
and giving support to its infantry battalion in a much 
shorter period of time than it would if it had to 
wait for the installation of a battalion communication 
system and was under battalion control. The bat- 
talion ‘has the protective advantage of being widely 
dispersed during the initial stages of the landing, and 
yet it can still be tied together later, once the battalion 
system is ready to take over. The plan provides for 
eventual use of the battalion fire direction system, 
which is always desirable, and yet there is no time lost, 
since the batteries are firing on their own individual 
liaison systems while the battalion is preparing to take 
control. In case the attack moves inland after the 
battalion has taken control of its batteries, and it be- 
comes necessary for the artillery to displace forward; 
the displacement can be made under battalion control. 
With the battalion in control of the forward displace- 
ment, the move can be made by echeloning batteries 
forward one or two at a time, thus avoiding the loss of 
the artillery fire of the whole battalion at once, keeping 
at least one battery in active support of the infantry at 
all times. 

The disadvantages of the plan are few. It is true 
that during the first part of the operation the artillery 
battalion commander has little control over his battal- 
ion but since the chances of effective control during 
this period are very small it is doubtful if this is much 
of a disadvantage. Shifting the Liaison Officers from 
radio contact with the batteries to radio contact with 
the battalion in the thick of the fight may prove diffi- 
cult unless experienced personnel are operating the ra- 
dios. In the event of: failure to contact the battalion, 
the liaison officer may continue to fire missions for the 
battery by direct radio contact with them. The plan 
requires each battery to be equipped with a radio and 
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Another Year 


The Basic School Completes 


SECOND LIEUTENANT J. D. Hitt e, U.S.M.C. 


(Ep. Note: Second Lieutenant J. D. Hittle, a member of the 
student body for the past school year, was directed by the Director, 
Basic School, to prepare this article to set forth some of the facts 
and impressions gained by him at the Basic School.) 


the graduates of the 1937-1938 Course of the 
Marine Corps Basic School at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. 

Behind the brief graduating exercises was spread ten 
months of study and class room work that began in 
July of 1937 and which covered the most extensive 
course ever undertaken by the Marine Corps Basic 
School. 

The class this year consisted of 82 second lieutenants, 
representing every source of procurement of Marine 
Officers, and practically every state in the union. Seven 
of the officers came up from the ranks; 26 were gradu- 
ates of the United States Naval Academy ; three obtained 
commissions through the Marine Corps Platoon Lead- 
er’s Class; and thirty-two were commissioned from col- 
lege army and navy R.O.T.C. units. In addition, six- 
teen second lieutenants from Aircraft One had been or- 
dered to the school after previously completing a year 
of active service. 

Thirty-eight states are represented among the 82 offi- 
cers completing the course. It may be of some interest 
to note that California contributed nine, the largest num- 
ber from any one state, while Massachusetts was next 
with six, and Washington and Indiana followed with 
five apiece. The remainder of the class was well scat- 
tered among the rest of the thirty-eight states. 

Lt. Colonel Gilder D. Jackson, Jr., was the Director of 
the Basic School, Executive Officer was Major Harry B. 
Liversedge, and Major Amor LeRoy Sims had charge 
of the coordination and presentation of the courses. 

Other members of the Staff of the Basic School dur- 
ing the 1937-38 course were Captain M. L. Shively, Cap- 
tain H. N. Kenyon, Captain L. B. Puller, Captain C. F. 
Cresswell, Captain L. B. Cresswell, Captain J. O. Brauer, 
Captain L. F. Narum, Captain.R. N. Jordahl, Captain 
C. B. Graham, Captain R. M. Gulick, Captain Norman 
Hussa, and Quartermaster Clerk J. E. Thrailkill. Lt. 
Colonel Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, U.S.M.C.R. presented 
a course in Individual Combat previous to the second 
Indiantown Gap, Pa., phase. 

During the past few years the course at the Basic 
School has experienced a continual expansion, until this 
year the course required ten months of study and class 
work, Some idea of the rate of enlargement of the 
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course can be gained from a review of the school’s ac- 
tivities for the last three years. 

Moved to Philadelphia Navy Yard in 1924, it was not 
until 1935 that the Basic School Course for the first time 
reached 1,000 hours of class work. 

Beginning with the 1935-36 school year, the instruc- 
tion was divided into three groups; the first group of 
twenty-six received commissions on June 6, 1935, and 
the second was appointed July 1, 1935. The third sec- 
tion held commissions dated September 1 of the same 
year. Consequently the school year was divided into 
three parts, with the first and second groups completing 
the summer course of 512 hours, at the completion of 
which the third group joined the school and the first 
group went to active duty. Then the second and third 
sections finished the fall-winter course of 555 hours, and 
the third group went on to finish the spring course. 

Thus, the first group completed the school with 512 
hours and the second and third groups completed the 
1935-36 course with 1,067 hours of classes. 

During the school year of 1936-37 the course was 
given to two groups. The first, consisting of 93 officers, 
took the year’s work of 1,114 hours. During this time 
forty-eight second lieutenants, who had been ordered to 
duty when commissioned in June and July of 1936, were 
given a correspondence course, by the school, at the 
conclusion of which they reported to the Basic School 
for the Spring residence course of 346 hours. 

Consequently, 346 second lieutenants, or approximate- 
ly one-third of the commissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps, have graduated from the Basic School in the last 
three years. 

The 1937-38 course was scheduled to get under way 
July 15, 1937. Those commissioned from the Naval 
Academy, from the ranks, and aviators arrived on time 
to begin the school. However, due to the fact that the 
Senate was giving the bulk of its thought to the Su- 
preme Court bill, it was impossible for those from the 
Platoon Leader’s Class and the Colleges to obtain con- 
firmation of commissions until the latter part of July. 
It was therefore necessary for the group including the 
Academy men, flyers, and former noncommissioned offi- 
cers to start the course ahead of the rest of the students, 
and after about three weeks in Philadelphia, left for the 
range at Cape May, N. J., where the Springfield rifle, 
the Browning automatic rifle, the Thompson sub-ma- 
chine gun, and pistol were fired for record. 

While this group was at Cape May, those from civilian 
life began the course at Philadelphia and by the time 
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the first group returned from the range, had caught up 
with the instruction they had missed while waiting for 
confirmation of their commissions by the Senate. From 
then on the entire student body progressed with the 
course together. Those that were late for the Cape May 
Range work finished their firing during the Spring In- 
diantown Gap phase held during the first three weeks of 
last May. 

For the benefit of those not acquainted with the 
training at the Basic School, it might be interesting to 
note that although all students at the Basic School are 
commissioned officers, the status of the student is some- 
what different from the usual officer in active service. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to explain the status 
of the students while at the school as in “reduced com- 
mission.” If any of the newly appointed second lieu- 
tenants expected to come to the Basic School and start 
regular officering immediately, the illusion was quickly 
dispelled. 

During the first two months of instruction, the “Uni- 
form of the day” was dungarees, with an occasional 
change to khaki trousers and shirts. All drilling, and 
there were from two to four hours per day devoted to 
drill, was done with rifles. However, after the return 
in November from the first Indiantown Gap phase, 
dungarees gave way to greens and blues as the uniform 
of the day, and swords replaced rifles during drill periods. 

For organization and drill purposes, the 82 students 
were divided into three platoons, with the individual 
students rotating as platoon leaders. Thus the students 
were able to learn the drill from the viewpoint of the 
men in ranks and from:the standpoint of those in com- 
mand. 

In setting up the course this past year, all subjects of 
study were allotted a definite number of hours and given 
a rating as to their individual weight in the entire 
course. Nineteen subjects comprised the course of in- 
struction for the year: Graduates of the 1937-38 course 
obtained instruction in the following courses: drill and 
command; interior guard duty; topography; field en- 
gineering ; administration; naval law; signal communi- 
cations; tactics; military history; small wars; defense 
against chemical attack; landing operations; service 
afloat; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; and 
combat practice, the rifle platoon, the machine-gun pla- 
toon, and the howitzer platoon. 

Weights varied with the importance of the course and 
the amount of hours devoted to it; for example, topogra- 
phy had a weight of 100, service afloat was given a 
weight of 80, naval law 70, and other courses had vary- 
ing weights down to 5 for hygiene. 

During the past three years practically all courses 
have increased in the number of hours. An example, the 
course in service afloat has undergone the most exten- 
sive expansion, being doubled over last year, and now 
having a weight of 80. This increase in the course is 
explained by the fact that none of the officers coming 
from army R.O.T.C. units have been to sea, and that sea 
duty is now usually assigned to the college group fol- 
lowing completion of the Basic School. The subject 
now includes instruction relating to marines aboard ship, 
naval ordnance, and ship and gunnery drills. 








The class this year was particularly fortunate that 
there was ample opportunity for practical instruction in 
the course, due to the fact that the Cruiser Philadelphia 
was at the navy yard during the greater part of the 
presentation of the course. Frequent tours of the ship 
were made by the class and members of the ship’s crew 
gave demonstrations of the various drills. The objec- 
tive of the service afloat course has been to equip the 
new officers with the practical knowledge required to 
efficiently carry on duty aboard ship. 

During the ten months of schooling, the Basic School 
course has been divided into two general phases, the 
course presented at the school in Philadelphia, which 
has been largely the theoretical, and the phases given at 
the State Military Reservation at Indiantown Gap, Pa., 
and Cape May, N. J. 

The general procedure has been to have all the theo- 
retical class work done while in Philadelphia, and then 
to actually put the theory into practice in the field. The 
Fall phase at Indiantown began October 11 and con- 
tinued through until November 6, 1937. During that 
period there was instruction in the actual firing of 
grenades, topography, scouting and patrolling, musketry, 
37 m/m firing, machine-gun direct and indirect laying, 
and firing the .30 calibre machine-gun for record. 

Probably there will be little of the first Indiantown 
Gap phase that will be completely forgotten, but there 
are some incidents that will always serve as subjects 
for reminiscence whenever classmates of the 1937-38 
course get together. The much used adage of “an army 
travels on its stomach” would find no exception with the 
Basic School students, for they did considerable hiking 
and traveling while at the camp, and there was a pro- 
portionately large consumption of food. For many of 
the new officers, the period at Indiantown was their 
first introduction to Marine Corps “Chow.” It was the 
unanimous opinion that the food put out by Staff Ser- 
geant (mess) Joseph P. Collins, was more than satis- 
factory. 

The camp at Indiantown, situated at the foot of the 
Blue Mountains, with the rolling country side and foot 
hills extending in every direction from the camp, pre- 
sents an abundant opportunity for putting classroom in- 
struction in contouring into practical application. As a 
result, a large portion of the time was spent in touring 
the surrounding area on foot with a sketching board and 
tripod. After four weeks at the camp, the class as a 
whole had considerable practical experience in road and 
area sketching, and at the conclusion of the time, prac- 
tically no one in the class could appreciate the scenic 
beauty of the Lebanon Valley and the Blue Mountains 
except in terms of contour lines. 

Among other incidents which have put an indelible 
imprint on the memories of those at the camp included 
an afternoon hike and patrol march, which was followed 
by a night hike on a compass course across the first 
ridge of the mountains to the north of the camp. Dense 
underbrush, rain, and-slippery rocks added to the ob- 
stacles of a black night, but were able to produce only 
one sprained ankle and a few scratched faces. The next 
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@ Legislation @ 


HE third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
began January 3, 1938, is expected to adjourn 
about the 15th of June, 1938. 


DECORATIONS 


Two bills, S. 3652, introduced by Senator Walsh March 
11, and H. R. 10215, introduced by Representative Vin- 
son April 8, would authorize certain officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps to accept such medals, orders, and 
decorations as have been tendered them by foreign gov- 
ernments in appreciation of services rendered. The Ma- 
rine Corps officers, and their decorations, included in the 
bill, are as follows: 

Colonel Edward A. Ostermann—Haitian Distinguished 
Service Medal, grade of officer, for distinguished and meri- 
torious service rendered the Garde d’Haiti during the 
four years he served with the guard. 

Major William E. Riley—Diploma of the decoration 
of the National Order of Honor and Merit of Haiti, 
grade of officer. 

Colonel Joseph C. Fegan—Insignia and certificate of 
the Dominican Order of Military Merit, Second Class, 
Red Ribbon, conferred by the President of the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Major Charles P. Gilchrist, Retired—The insignia 
and diploma of the decoration of the Order of Military 
Merit, Second Class, Red Ribbon, conferred by the 
Government of the Dominican Republic. 

Captain Taylor Branson—Insignia and diploma of the 
decoration of the Order of Boyaca in the grade of Off- 
cer, conferred by the Government of Colombia, for the 
popularization of Colombian music. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Roosevelt, U.S.M.C.R.— 
Order of the Crown, conferred by Belgium for services to 
Prime Minister of Belgium during visit to United States. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Roosevelt, U.S.M.C.R.— 
Order of Military Merit of the First Class, with white 
ribbon, conferred by the Government of Santo Domingo. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


A public works bill recommended by the Secretary of 
the Navy as in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent, was introduced on April 27, H. R. 10433, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which com- 
mittee favorably reported the bill on May 11. The bill 
does not appropriate any money but is simply an au- 
thorization for future appropriations for the projects 
named. The following Marine Corps projects are in- 
cluded in the bill: 

Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C.: Barracks build- 
ings and accessories at main station, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $900,000; barracks buildings and accessories at rifle 
range, at a cost not to exceed $200,000. 

Marine Corps Flying Field, Quantico, Va.: Barracks 
building and accessories, at a cost not to exceed $400,- 
000; aircraft and engine overhaul building and accessories, 
at a cost not to exceed $250,000. 


Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va.: Dispensary build- 


ing and accessories, at a cost not to exceed $450,000; © 


officers’ school building and accessories, at a cost not to 
exceed $375,000; improvement of water supply, includ- 
ing transfer of land from the Department of the Interior, 
and construction of a dam, at a cost not to exceed $190,- 
000; general storehouse and accessories at a cost not to 
exceed $900,000. 

Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.: Barracks build- 
ings and accessories, at a cost not to exceed $900,000. 


RANK OF M.G.C. ON RETIREMENT 


H. R. 8105, the bill described in the August, 1937, 
GazeETTE for the rank of the Major General Commandant 
and heads of Marine Corps staff departments on retire- 
ment, was replaced on March 9, 1938, by H. R. 9801, 
introduced by Mr. Vinson. This bill passed the House 
on May 2 and is now before the Senate. The bill pro- 
vides that any officer of the Navy or Marine Corps who 
may be retired while serving as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, as Chief of a Bureau of the Navy Department, or 
as Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps, or 
who shall have served two and one-half years or more 
and is retired after completion of such service while serv- 
ing in a lower rank or grade, may, in the discretion of the 
President, be retired with the rank, pay, and allowances 
authorized by law for the highest grade or rank held 
by him as such Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Bureau, Judge Advocate General, or Major General Com- 
mandant. , 

H. R. 9801, which provides for the retirement and 
pay, was objected to on the floor of the Senate on 
June 8. 


RANK ON RETIREMENT GENERALLY 


On May 19 Representative Maas introduced a bill, 
H.- R. 10706, providing that officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps who may hereafter be retired shall be re- 
tired in the highest grade or rank, whether temporary 
or permanent, attained by them on the active list of the 
Navy or Marine Corps in time of peace, and shall re- 
ceive as retired pay 75 per cent of the highest pay and 
allowances of the grade or rank in which retired. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE RESERVE 


A new bill, H. R. 10594, to reorganize the Reserve, 
was introduced by Mr. Maas on May 10, and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, which committee 
favorably reported the bill to the House on May 24. A 
companion bill, S. 3985, was introduced by Senator 
Walsh on May 9. 

This proposed legislation provides that the Marine 
Corps Reserve shall consist of the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve, the Organized Marine Corps Reserve, and the 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. 

The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve is to consist of en- 
listed men transferred thereto after 16 or 20 years’ naval 
service, as at present, and assigned officers and men. 
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Transferred men will receive a certain percentage of 
their pay, as at present, while assigned officers and men 
will receive $25 a year payable in advance. The as- 
signed class, in addition to the men assigned for four 
years upon completion of an enlistment in the regular 
service, will also contain ex-officers and ex-enlisted men 
who have been honorably discharged from the regular 
service after not less than four years’ service, and who 
may, with their consent, be appointed or enlisted in the 
Reserve in the ranks last held in the regular service. 

The Organized Marine Corps Reserve is to consist of 
officers and men belonging to the actively drilling units, 
now in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

The Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve is to consist of 
officers and men not in the Fleet or Organized Reserves. 

These bills also provide that the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to provide at naval training stations or else- 
where, including naval vessels, for the naval instruction 
and training of such civilians as may be selected upon 
their own application for such training. 
This bill passed the House on June 6. 


PAY STRENGTH OF REGULARS AND 
RESERVES 


A bill, H. R. 10675, introduced May 17 by Represen- 
tative Healey, to increase the pay strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps and of the Marine Corps Reserve, would in- 
crease the pay strength of the Marine Corps to 25,000 
men on the active list, and increase the Marine Corps 
Reserve to a like number, 25,000 men. 

H. R. 10817, June 2, by Representative Heeley calls 
for the President to authorize a Marine Medal of appro- 
priate design for distribution to members of the Ma- 
rine Corps who have distinguished themselves by hero- 
ism not involving actual conflict with an enemy. And 
who have been commended by the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Commandant of the Marine Corps. This bill is 
at present date before the Naval Affairs Committee and 
will probably not be acted upon this season. 


MARINE BAND AT REUNIONS, ETC. 


Gettysburg. An act authorizing the Marine Band to 
attend and give concerts at the observance of the 75th 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, at Gettysburg, 
Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938, was approved on May 9. 

G.A.R. Encampment. Bill H. R. 10722 would au- 
thorize the President to permit the Marine Band to at- 
tend and give concerts at the National Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, from September 4 to 8, inclusive, 1938. 
Favorably reported.to the House by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs May 25. 

Confederate Reunion. Bill S. 4070, introduced May 
24, would authorize the President to permit the Marine 
Band to attend and give concerts at the United Confed- 
erate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Columbia, S. C., 
from August 30 to September 2, 1938, both dates in- 
clusive. 

Each of the above bills authorizes to be appropriated 
sums of money to pay the expenses of the band. 

The Des Moines trip was approved; this bill was 
passed. 


RE-ENLISTMENT ALLOWANCE 


Unless Congress takes some affirmative action to sus- 
pend again that part of Section 10 of the Pay Act of 
1922, resumption of the payment of enlistment allow- 
ances will be resumed on July 1, 1938, to honorably dis- 
charged men who re-enlist on or after that date within 
a period of three months from date of discharge. The 
allowance is $200 to men discharged from the first three 
pay grades, $100 to men discharged from the fourth to 
seventh pay grades, all based on four-year enlistments. 
It is estimated that $241,000 will be required for Marine 
Corps enlistment allowances. 

Scott amendment on reenlistment allowance passed 
the House on June 7, and was referred to the Senate. 


PROPOSED SELECTION LAW 


Several bills “to regulate the distribution, promotion, 
and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and 
for other purposes,” were introduced and considered by 
the Naval Committees of the Senate and House. The 
one now being considered is H. R. 9997, introduced by 
Mr. Scott on March 23. This bill, which includes the 
Marine Corps, was favorably reported to the House by 
the Naval Committee on April 12 and was passed by the 
House on April 25. It was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs on April 26. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


The Naval Appropriation Act, carrying funds for the 
support of the Marine Corps during the coming fiscal 
year, was approved April 26, 1938. It provides $18,- 
917,000 under “Pay, Marine Corps,” $316,200 for “Pay 
of Civil Force, Marine Corps,” and $8,550,380, for dis- 
bursement as “General Expenses, Marine Corps.” The 
funds appropriated provide for 1,207 commissioned of- 
ficers, 144 commissioned warrant and warrant officers, 
and an average enlisted strength of 17,500, beginning 


the fiscal year with 17,000 and ending with 18,000 men. 


BILLS NOT PASSED 


All proposed legislation pending on the day of final 
adjournment, will have failed. To have such proposed 
legislation considered in the next Congress new bills 
must be introduced. 

S. 2629, an act to authorize the exchange of lands be- 
tween the city of San Diego, California, and the United 
States passed in the House on June 7. This act refers 
to the parcel of land of the Marine reservation at San 
Diego and certain other real estate in that vicinity. 

S. 3337, for increasing the authorized percentage of 
privates first class in the Marine Corps from twenty- 
five to forty per cent passed the Senate on June 8, it 
now goes to the House for action. 

The House approved the following items in the Ma- 
rine Corps’ second deficiency bill: For clothing for en- 
listed men, $250,000; for fuel, and so forth, $30,000; 
for military supplies and equipment, and so forth, $50,- 
000; for repairs and improvements to barracks, and 
so forth, $70,000; for miscellaneous supplies, and so 
forth, $165,000; in all, $565,000. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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force in Aboukir Bay in 1801 is of peculiar in- 

terest to us, for it is one of the few historical ex- 
amples of a landing made in broad daylight, against a 
fully prepared position, without the advantages of 
either strategical or tactical surprise. 

In weighing its value as a lesson for the present day, 
it should be remembered that in 1801 muskets had an 
effective range of not much over one hundred yards, 
grape was not effective at much over a quarter of a 
mile, and beyond that range troops in boats were small 
targets for round-shot and shell. But the relative in- 
effectiveness of the defenders’ weapons was balanced by 
the slow approach of the attackers, who advanced under 
oars and were crowded some fifty to a boat. And it 
should also be noted that the attackers’ supporting 
naval gun fire was, in this instance, singularly ineffec- 
tive due to the long range necessitated by the shallow- 
ness of the water offshore. 

In 1800 the British Government, alarmed at the con- 
stant menace to their communications with India due 
to the presence in Egypt of a French army, resolved to 
employ such forces as were available to expel the 
remnants.of Napoleon’s Egyptian army from the Nile. 

The forces to constitute the expedition consisted 
mainly of those expeditionary forces which lately had 
been operating off the Spanish coast. These forces 
were placed under the command of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, now in his 68th year. The naval forces were 
under Lord Keith. This expedition is frequently cited 
as a happy example of splendid cooperation between 
the army and navy commanders. 

An Anglo-Indian force, plus a small contingent from 
South Africa, were to cooperate from the side of the 
Red Sea. These, however, did not arrive in time to 
participate in the landing discussed here. 

The major portion of the expeditionary force sailed 
from Malta in December, 1800, and anchored in the 
Bay of Marmorice about the first of January, 1801. 
This bay lies off the coast of Asia Minor opposite 
Rhodes, and can afford excellent sheltered anchorage 
to a large fleet. 

Here, in Marmorice Bay, while awaiting the expected 
arrival of a Turkish contingent, final arrangements for 
the landing were made. The troops were repeatedly 
exercised in landing operations. By these maneuvers 
it was found that 6,000 men could be landed in perfect 
order and ready for action in 23 minutes. 

In the middle of January, two regiments of Dragoons 
arrived from Lisbon. There was a general shortage of 
horses in the whole command, which was only partly 
made good by local purchases. 

A small Turkish contingent eventually arrived. Their 
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delay has been attributed by some to their unprepared- 
ness, by some to the British fleet arriving at Marmorice 
earlier than expected. Mr. Baldwin, however, states, 
“The truth was that they were astonished at the con- 
duct of the British commanders, in venturing such a 
fleet and army in those tempestuous seas at this season 
of the year; nor could they suppose it possible that the 
British force would be able to effect a landing in any 
part of Egypt till the equinox was past.” 

A British general who was sent to inspect the Turkish 
force reported “that it was weak, undisciplined, and dis- 
eased, and its cooperation scarcely offered an apparent 
advantage.” 

These Turkish troops had the pleasant habit of indi- 
cating their displeasure at an order by firing a few 
shots through their commander’s tent—a gentle hint 
which usually brought the desired results. 

Sir Robert Wilson states that the troops at Aber- 
crombie’s disposal amounted “to 15,330 men, including 
999 sick, 500 Maltese, and all kinds and description of 
people attached to an army except officers. Its effec- 
tive force in the field could not be, therefore, at the 
highest computation, above 12,000; and indeed that 
number, within 200, was the return given to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

Abercrombie was almost totally lacking in informa- 
tion as to the strength and disposition of the French in 
Egypt. He had no accurate maps of the country or 
coast. Two engineer officers were sent from Marmorice 
to reconnoiter the Bay of Aboukir, but one was killed 
and the other captured. This probably revealed to the 
French the intended point of landing. In fact, the Bay 
of Aboukir was one of the very few points on the 
Egyptian coast where a landing was practical and 
where ships could find some shelter. 

It will be noted that the long preparations for this 
expedition, made within striking distance of the objec- 
tive, destroyed all chances of strategical surprise. 

General Abdallah-Jacques Menou, who at that time 
was in command of the French in Egypt, was not a 
great military leader, although brave and honest. He 
was something of a fanatic, had turned Mussulman and 
married a native woman. He had trouble with his offi- 
cers, who seem to have planned to dispose him. 

The strength of the French in Egypt at that time 
was between 12,000 and 15,000 effectives. These were 
mainly distributed between Cairo, Belbeis, with the ob- 
ject of observing Syria in view of the Turkish army 
known to be concentrating there, and Alexandria and 
Damietta on the coast. 

Napoleon, in no doubt as to the destination of the 
British expedition, had attempted to send reinforce- 
ments to Egypt. He was prevented from doing this by 
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the British navy, with the exception of an occasional 
ship which slipped by the British blockade off Alex- 
andria. 

The troops embarked in the Bay of Marmorice on the 
20th of February and, on the 23d, the breeze being 
favorable, the whole fleet set sail for Egypt. The fleet 
was composed of about sixty to seventy line-of-battle 
ships, frigates, and sloops, and from one hundred five 
to one hundred fifteen transports. It would seem that 
a considerable number of the troops were conveyed on 
board men-of-war. There was no likelihood of encoun- 
tering a French fleet. 

Sir Ralph had selected the Bay of Aboukir as the 
most favorable point of landing. His voyage thereto 
was interrupted by a storm which scattered some of the 
smaller ships. However, he was able to collect most of 
his fleet with the exception of the Turkish division. On 
the 2d of March, 1801, the British fleet and transports 
anchored in the bay in the very waters where, in 1798, 
Nelson had defeated the French fleet in the Battle of 
the Nile. 

The Bay of Aboukir lies some 20 miles to the east- 
southeast from Alexandria, and extends about 16 to 17 
miles from the castle of Aboukir to the Rosetta Nile. 
With Alexandria as the objective, the landing was made 
on about a mile front to the east of Aboukir castle. 
(See sketch.) The shore here was low and fringed with 
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sand hills, the highest of which, near the center of the 
landing beach, rose to a height of about 180 feet. 
Vegetation was sparse. ; 

Shallow water close inshore forced the line-of-battle 
ships to anchor so far out that they could not effectively 
cover the landing with their fire. 

A north wind and a heavy surf held up the landing 
until the 8th. On March 4th the following order had 
been issued: “The troops will hold themselves in readi- 
ness to land as soon as the weather permits. The first 
division that disembarks, consisting of the brigade of 
Guards, Reserve, and 2d battalions of the Royals and 
54th Regiments, will carry their blankets and 3 days’ 
provisions, and will leave their knapsacks on board.” 

The French, thanks to the delay caused by the 
weather, had plenty of time to prepare to resist the 
landing. There had been neither strategical nor tactical 
surprise. Some 2,000 men with 12 pieces of artillery 





were posted on the sand hills bordering the mile of 
landing beach. On the center hill, which commanded 
the entire beach, was posted most of the artillery. 
Aboukir Castle was garrisoned by some 190 men with 
10 guns and 2 mortars. Note how effectively fire from 
this castle could flank the landing beach. 

On the 7th, the weather having improved, Sir Ralph 
made a personal reconnaissance of the shore from a 
boat. The French could be iplainly seen ashore con- 
structing intrenchments to oppose the landing. Also, 
a naval party under Sir Sydney Smith reconnoitered 
the entrance to Lake Aboukir. Some sailors landed 
here and had a skirmish with a party of Frenchmen. 
The sailors returned to their ships bringing off some 
poultry as prizes, and a native ferry-man. Wilson 
states, “The ferry-man could not give much informa- 
tion; he had never troubled his head with anything but 
aqua dente, a pernicious brandy made of dates.” 

Orders were given for disembarkation to take place 
the following day. The firing of a sky-rocket from the 
flagship was the signal for the boats to leave the fleet. 

At 2 a.m. on the 8th the boats were lowered and the 
loading started. At 3 a.m. the signal was given for the 
boats to rendezvous near the brig-sloop Mondovi which 
was anchored just beyond gunshot from the shore. Not- 
withstanding all the exercises performed in Marmorice 
Bay, it took until 9 a.m. to assemble all the boats in 
formation. Abercrombie claimed that the delay was 
due to the distance some of the boats had to row. At 
9 am. the signal for the landing was given and.the 
boats started rowing for the beach. 

The landing party consisted of about 5,500 men with 
ten guns. In addition there were 1,000 seamen, under 
the command of Captain Sidney Smith of the navy, who 
accompanied the landing party for the purpose of drag- 
ging the guns up the heights ashore. 

Each landing boat held about 50 men besides the sea- 
men who manned the oars. The men were ordered to 
sit down and hold their muskets between their legs. 
The assertion that some of the infantry laid down in 
the bottom of the boats during the movement from 
ship to shore has been indignantly denied by a British 
author. How could British infantry do this “whilst the 
sailors, indifferent to the French artillery, rowed with 
vigour to the shore?” 

The landing boats, some 150 in number (authorities 
disagree as to the number), were under the orders of a 
navy captain. They were divided into four divisions, 
each division commanded by a naval officer, and were 
formed into three lines on a front of one mile. The 
first line consisted of flat boats and launches, with ar- 
tillery, towed by cutters; the second line of cutters to 
attend the flat boats and afford them immediate relief ; 
the third line of cutters with launches in tow. The flat 
boats were separated about 50 feet apart so as to allow 
space for the cutters and launches in rear to land be- 
tween them. All troop boats were to haul off as soon 
as their troops were landed and return to the transports 
for anther load. Some of the transports, probably those 
carrying troops for the second wave, were moved closer 
inshore so as to shorten the boat trip. 

The boat formation was supported on the right flank 
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by an armed cutter, two gun vessels and an armed 
launch; and on the left flank by one armed cutter, one 
schooner, one gun vessel and one armed launch; while 
two bomb vessels and three sloops were posted advan- 
tageously for delivering covering fire in support of the 
landing. Apparently the covering fire of these vessels, 
moored with their broadsides to the shore, had little 
effect. 

Under this covering fire the boats approached the 
shore in excellent order. As they came within range of 
the shore, the French opened up a heavy fire on them 
with all their artillery posted on the heights and in the 
castle of Aboukir. Wilson states: “The quantity of 
shot and shells, and, as the boats approached, the 
shower of grape and musketry, seemed so to plough 
the surface of the water that nothing on it could live.” 

Wilson goes on to give the following touching 
thoughts on this approach. “Here let the reader pause 
for a moment, to dwell on this solemn scene, and im- 
agine to himself the feeling, the impatience, the sus- 
pense which agitated every mind; the hopes and fears 
which distracted the spectators; the anxiety of the gal- 
land Sir Ralph Abercromby for the success of this 
hardy enterprise, and the fate of the intrepid men who 
so cheerfully engaged to execute his orders. The heart 
of the brave man will beat high with enthusiasm; and 
may those who have hitherto regarded with indifference 
the service of the army, from this moment pay it that 
tribute of respect which is the recompense of the sol- 
dier. May those young men who are devoted to the 
military life seriously consider its important duties, and 
seek to render themselves capable of commanding, ever 
remembering that in the course of their service the 
fame and lives of such soldiers must be hazarded to 
their judgment.” 

In spite of the intensity of the defenders’ artillery 
fire, only three boats were sunk, and most of the men 
from these were rescued by the cutters detailed for this 
purpose. The small arms fire, withheld until the boats 
were within 300 yards of the shore, did more damage. 

The troops on landing immediately dashed up the 
heights and assaulted the French with the bayonet. 
Some 200 French dragoons counterattacked against the 
first British to gain the tops of the sand hills, but were 
repulsed. These dragoons then reformed and attacked 
some troops just landing, and were again repulsed. Also. 
a column of 600 French infantry started a counterat- 
tack against the flank of the troops first landed, but, 
observing more troops landing, they hesitated, fired a 
volley and retired. 

The French on seeing the British in full possession 
of the heights retreated in good order to a position 
closer to Alexandria. 

Notable in this landing attack was the offensive 
spirit displayed, by the British troops, the initiative of 
the troop commanders, and the excellent cooperation 
between the various units. 

The British loss on this day amounted to a total of 
124 killed, 585 wounded, and 38 missing. The French 
state their losses as amounting to 400 killed and 
wounded. 

Abercrombie states in his official report: “The dis- 








three miles the same day.” 


A French account attests the excellence of the plan- — 


ning and the smoothness of the execution of this land- 
ing in the following words: “Their debarkation was 
admirable. In less than five or six minutes they pre- 
sented 5,500 men in battle array. It was like a move- 
ment on the opera stage.” 

The subsequent operations leading to the capture of 
Alexandria, embodying as they do excellent coopera- 
tion between the army and navy forces, are worthy of 
study, but they are not covered in this account, as they 
were not part of the landing attack proper. Abercrombie 
was killed before Alexandria, but his successor ably 
carried on, and the French forces in Egyt finally 
capitulated in August, 1801. 

This expedition is an outstanding example of the 
value of detailed planning and of boldness and celerity 
of execution. The British had taken to heart the pre- 
cepts laid down by General James Wolfe, who, in 1757, 
wrote: “Experience shows me that, in an affair depend- 
ing on vigor and despatch (he was writing about land- 
ing operations), the generals should settle their plan of 
operations so that no time may be lost in idle debate 
and consultations when the sword should be drawn; 
that pushing on smartly is the road to success, and 
more particularly so in an affair of this sort; that noth- 
ing is to be reckoned an obstacle to your undertaking 
which is not found really so on trial; that in war some- 
thing must be allowed to chance and fortune, seeing 
that it is in its nature hazardous and an option of 
difficulties.” 

The reader who has waded through the foregoing ac- 
count will find the following British orders, which were 
issued in preparation for this landing attack, and which 
embody details of landing technique and of logistics, 
very interesting when compared item by item with our 
present-day methods. 


“INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CAPTAINS 
COMMANDING DIVISIONS, ON 
LANDING THE TROOPS. 


“When the troops are to be landed by the boats of 
the fleet, great care should be had that they are kept 
at a proper distance from each other, at least fifty feet; 
and when the situation of the place will admit of it, 
they are to dress, or take their respective stations, from 
the right, otherwise from the center, or left, as may be 
most convenient, or as shall be previously appointed. 

“On no account must the boats crowd upon eaci 
other, nor are they to break the line, either by getting 
too much a-head or a-stern. 

“No boats are to come into the first line, except the 
flat boats, and the launches having the artillery on 
board, these last towed by cutters. The second line is 
to be composed of cutters only, to attend upon the flat 
boats, that they may afford immediate relief, should 
any boat require it, in which case they are to proceed 
directly, without waiting for orders, to give the neces- 
sary aid. The third line is to be composed of the cut- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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embarkation of the army continued that and the follow- 7 
ing day. The troops which landed on the 8th advanced ~ 
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cury, has intimated that there is something radi- 

cally wrong with the military mind. It lacks 
vision, foresight, flexibility, imagination. He says we 
began to fight the World War upon a basis of an- 
tiquated tactics and technique. He differs with Cap- 
tain Puleston’s estimate of the quality of the high com- 
mand, and opines that they were a small-calibre lot, 
with a record for blundering and bickering which cost 
dearly in lives and treasure. In this critic’s opinion, 
all the worth while innovations, all the good tactics 
and strategy, were directly injected into the situation 
by the intervention of smart civilians, such as Law- 
rence, Haber, and a host, unmentioned by name, which 
he calls the “Army-chair Critics.” For Joffre, French 
and Foch and for their antagonists in the German high 
command, he has nothing but scorn. 

We may have some difficulty in recognizing ourselves 
in the mirror of criticism thus held up to us by this 
obviously prejudiced writer. The violence of his at- 
tack leads one to suspect that his motives may not be 
free from malice. We naturally enough resent attacks 
of this nature appearing in the public prints where we 
so seldom have a chance to reply. But in spite of this, 
we should feel grateful to him, if it leads to that in- 
trospection which is a preliminary to healthy thought 
processes. For we are naturally conservative as a class 
and, without an occasional goading of this sort, our 
minds might lapse into innocuous desuetude. On the 
subjects of grand strategy, tactics, the technique of 
modern war, we are apt to search for precedents in the 
past. This is because hindsight is ever easier than 
foresight. Indeed, it is with admirable hindsight that 
our critic himself looks at the World War, for he 
advances no clever civilian ideas looking towards im- 
provement in the next one. 

The challenge to my own thoroughly military mind 
has set that creaking old piece of machinery to cogitat- 
ing upon certain aspects of the next war, particularly 
of the influence of the airplane upon the high com- 
mand. We have seen the commander traditionally on 
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horseback for so many centuries that we have hardly 
yet begun to realize that this picturesque arrangement 
is completely out-moded. The picture clings to us 
none the less. Perhaps because it would be hard to 
find a sculptor who could do justice to a statue of a 
modern commander dashing about in his limousine. 
Perhaps because, without the horse, where is the dash? 
But we shall leave that problem to the sculptors and 
take our modern commander into the field of an imag- 
inary battle that will take place, let us say, in 1945. 

General A wears a very simple, comfortable and 
practical gas-proof uniform. He is sitting in the cabin 
of a very fast, new type airplane that is a combina- 
tion of the lighter-than-air machine and the V-type. 
The fuselage and wing structure contain sufficient gas- 
filled chambers to enable the machine to float or soar. 
The planes give it excellent maneuverability and con- 
trol in high winds. Twin motors on the front edges 
of the wings drive it at a rate of speed which now 
seems impossible. Within the cabin, General A has a 
map table and radio sets for short-wave transmission. 
The airplane is large enough to carry several of his 
staff, the essential radio operators, and some trained 
aerial observers. It is so constructed that observa- 
tion in all directions is possible. Another feature of 
the ship is the exit hatches which permit one to 
slide out and take to the parachute. 

General A is in supreme command. By that time 
the general staff of the Army and Navy had combined, 
realizing that the size of the theater of operations 
and the nature of grand strategy no longer allowed 
such an antiquated system of command as existed in 
1935. To be sure, an admiral commanded the fleet 
directly, just as a general commanded each of the 
armies directly, and one was directly in command of 
the air force. General A might have been a soldier, 
a sailor or an aviator in the piping days of 1935. 
Today he had put aside such identity with its water- 
tight implications. He was a product of the new Na- 
tional Defense College, which had been inaugurated in 
1936 for the training of selected officers, from all 
branches of the service, in the art of high command 
and strategy. His staff included officers of the army, 
navy and the air corps in the capacity of technical ad- 
visers. All of them were graduates of the National 
Defense College. General A had been selected by the 
President of the United States as his military exectuive. 
He had tried to get Congress to authorize the rank 
of Marshal for General A, but politics being what 
it is today, with its fear of domination by the mili- 
tary as acute as ever, the President had to give General 
A the command and responsibility without the title. 

The general situation’ was that the United States was 
being attacked by a combination of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean powers. We had prepared for it by building the 
fleet up to a superiority over either assailant, by 
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strengthening and modernizing the army and the air 
forces, and by a superlative system of supply that had 
eliminated about eighty per cent of the wastage of 
war. However, the combination against us was such 
that even with this formidable fleet we had to be ex- 
tremely careful. A surprise combination of sea forces 
upon either coast might easily result in the piece- 
meal destruction of one of our fleets. Hence the strate- 
gic Panama Canal was our heel of Achilles, and the 
first step in the war had been to seize the Caribbean 
area and fortify it with a tremendous defensive ring 
that. extended from Trinidad to Florida. Our peace 
time diplomatic strategy had been so, admirably di- 
rected that the countries of the American continents 
were either with us or strictly neutral. The Pacific 
side of the canal offered no such topographical ad- 
vantages for defense as the Atlantic side, hence the 
strategic defense was carried out by means of aggres- 
sive sea and air forces ever on the tactical offensive. 
The entire defense of the Pacific side was upon a basis 
of potentially overwhelming concentration of sea and 
air forces at any point within easy steaming radius 
of the Canal. Mexico was an ally. The Philippines, 
Hawaii and Alaska had fallen to the enemy, but their 
resistance had cost them so much that these victories 
had proven to be Pyhrric ones. Since our industrial 
backbone was along the Atlantic coast, we had de- 
fended that coast with everything we had against the 
European menace. The Asiatics had made good their 
landings along the Pacific coast and were able to main- 
tain their line of communications, using Hawaii as an 
advanced base. 

On the Atlantic side, our concentration of sea and 
air power was successful in preventing a landing. How- 
ever, a huge expeditionary force was being assembled 
in European ports, where the bulk of the European 
sea forces were concentrated. It was impossible to tell 
whether it was to be used directly against our east 
coast or thrown into the fight on the West, and we 
were watching the movements of their sea and air 
forces over there for any activity that might indicate 
where they would strike. Without leaving their own 
coast unguarded, they could send a tremendous force 
out through the Suez Canal and the Straits of Malacca, 
thence to the advanced base at Hawaii, where they 
could refit and make the last approach in comfort. 
Here was a landing already made good and the prob- 
lem was simply one of guarding the line of communica- 
tions in the, Pacific and building up the land and air 
forces to overpower the United States. On the other 
hand, to assault our East Coast would be costly, for 
while attempting to make good their landings, they 
would have to maintain control of sea and air for a 
considerable period. During that time our concen- 
tration of sea and air forces in the area might easily 
build up to the point where they could defeat the 
enemy’s sea and air forces, thus leaving the expedi- 
tionary forces out on a limb. Only by a combination 
of their sea and air forces with those of the Asiatics 
could the Europeans hope to present an unbeatable 
predominance. And the Asiatics were naturally not 
inclined towards an East Coast landing, since they 








could point with pride at their success in seizing ou 


Eastern possessions and making good their landings | 
So it looked as though the main — 
The concentra-~ 


on our Pacific coast. 
effort was to be made in the West. 
tion would probably be carried ott in careful driblets, 


thus concealing it from our observers. But the present 
situation made it necessary for General A to maintain — 


a powerful army of the East close to the sea-board, 


while his Army on the West was fighting with its back — 


to the Rockies along a line extending from Canada to 
Mexico. Only after the enemy had committed himself 
to one line of action or the other, could General A 
so concrete his sea, air and land forces as to offer a 
chance of defeating him. 


At the time when we first see General A he is flying 


over the Rockies. He is using his radio somewhat as 
follows: To the General Commanding the GHQ mech- 
anized force he has given orders to move to the west- 
ward of the Mississippi, reporting his movements di- 
rectly to the Commanding General of the Army of 
the West. To the Commanding General of the GHQ 
air forces, to report directly to the Commanding Gen- 
eral Army of the West, placing his forces in such a 
situation as to be available to him upon short notice, 
To the Admiral commanding the Fleet, to commence 
to carry out Plan X, calling for a concentration at a 
Pacific rendezvous of naval sea and air forces by D 
day. To the Commanding General of Marines holding 
the Caribbean Area, to hold fast that defensive ring on 
the outer rim of the Caribbean, keeping the Command- 
ing General of the Canal Zone Defense informed at 
all times. To the Commanding General of the Army 
of the East, to hold fast along the sea-board. 

He is going to confer personally with the General 
Commanding the Army of the West, whose hard- 
pressed men have been heroically holding the huge 
Asiatic hordes in check by dogged resistance. He 
will tell him that the Military Intelligence (a com- 
bined staff agency under the new organization) has 
definitely reported the rapid development of the enemy 
plan for a concentration in the Pacific for an effort 
against our West Coast. Time is of the essence. A 
concentration of our forces in superior numbers in the 
Pacific theatre of operations is our only salvation. 
The fleet will seek and destroy the enemy fleet, then 
destroy the line of communications. Simultaneously, 
by the use of the powerful GMQ air force and the 
splendid mechanized force, plus all the reserves that 
could safely be dragged from the centrally located 
depot, General A decided to launch a determined at- 


tack upon the right or south flank of the Asiatic Ex-. 


peditionary Forces. A feint upon the northern flank of 
the line by the use of the reserves of the Army of the 
West was to be employed to draw the air, land and 
sea power of the Asiatics into that area. On the 
East everything was to hold fast. 

After his conference with the General Commanding 
the Army of the West, General A returned to Wash- 
ington where an anxious President received his reports 
in person. After that he amused himself by playing 
golf and took it easy while the command planes were 
being overhauled. He kept in touch only with his 
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Intelligence Officer and the President. He had lighted 
the fuse which was eventually going to result in the 
greatest explosion of the age, famed later as the Bat- 
tle of the Pacific. He could do no more until the 
battle was joined. Provision had been made for sea, 
land and air reserves, for hospitalization, for a proper 
switching of the lines of supply towards the theatre of 
operations. Thanks to the complete electrification of 
the railroad system, with streamlined trains running 
east and west as fast as they could fly planes in 1935, 
thanks to the correct use of the airplane as a means 
of even more rapid transport, thanks to intelligent 
mechanization, the G-4 section had not had to use 
its maximum efforts until now. In logistics we were 
superb. General. A went ’round in eighty-seven and 
was proud of his golf. 

The fatal day approached; the command plane was 
ready; nobody but those inside knew the secrets of 
Plan X. General A, after a fine game of golf, got 
into his car and was driven to the air field. Everyone 
was there who was connected with the preparations, 
and nobody else. General A took off with a wave of the 
hand to the air field personnel as he entered the plane, 
and another to his chief executive who was following 
in another high command plane with identical equip- 
ment, just in case somebody potted General A. The 
escort was already circling about over the field. A 
roar and a swish and away he went, to the greatest 
battle of all time. Shortly he began to pick up the 
radio chit-chat from the subordinate commanders 
along the north of the long battle line where the feint 
was about to be launched. This battalion was in place, 
enemy activity was normal. That battalion had met 
some unforeseen delay owing to the terrain. Another 
reported a small preliminary action to sieze the jump- 
off line. There were reports of prisoners, and it was 
these reports that showed how many of the Europeans 
were already on the Pacific front. Radio silence every- 
where save for recognition ticks from the various forces 
as they moved on to the battle area. As day began 
to break the observers on the command plane were 
alerted. The radiomen caught a code-word from Wash- 
ington which meant “God be with you.” 

Local air superiority was gained by our forces and 
maintained for. several hours. The feint attack was 
launched with all the resolution and power imaginable. 
Concentrations of fire-power reminiscent of the San 
Mihiel offensive enabled our sturdy infantry to take 
their ground with a slow forward roll, like a wave 
striking the sands on a calm day. From the vantage 
of his plane, General A could see the entire show. It 
was magnificent. Not since the old days of Napoleonic 
wars, when the leader on horseback could survey the 
entire field, had such opportunity come to a great 
leader. But he had even more than view. He had re- 
liable and rapid communication back and forth by ra- 
dio, could even tune in on the front line units and get 
their reactions up there where the fight was hot. And 
he had such mobility as would enable him to leave this 
field and get to another part of the theatre in the fast- 
The great depth of his disposi- 
tions, rapidity of motorized movement and the con- 








stant air actions were easily the salient new features of 
warfare. And while we were winning it was a thrilling 
and inspiring thing to watch. 

Gradually, however, the enemy air superiority “began 
to show itself. By rapid troop movements he began to 
stack up a heavy reserve which blocked our infantry. 
By nightfall, our air forces were barely able to hold on. 
It was obvious that by tomorrow the enemy would have 
concentrated sufficient strength on air and land in the 
area to stop us. It made General A feel sorry that such 
splendid work was doomed to failure. But that was the 
plan. The more the enemy did concentrate up there, 
the more success could we hope for down south. The 
commander of the local group of armies who had direct 
charge of this feint had done a great job. His report 
at nightfall to his immediate superior, the General 
Commanding the Army of the West, showed that a 
salient of some depth and considerable frontage had 
been driven into the enemy position at a critical place. 
It had cost dearly, but it had drawn the enemy reserves 
up from the south, and had caused their disposition for 
the counter-attack. This had left the south flank of 
the enemy position relatively weak for the moment. 

The arm-chair critics and the press generally flayed 
General A for what they thought was a dangerous and 
ill-considered move. In Congress a resolution had been 
introduced to investigate the conduct of the war and 
specifically to recall General A to Washington to ac- 
count for his part in it. The President’s henchmen 
had a hard time to quell the riot. General A, soaring 
over the mountains in his command plane, slept peace- 
fully. When the reports came in from the forces now 
concentrated and ready to strike at sea, on land and 
in the air, he was awakened long enough to read the 
terse, coded words that told him what he wanted to 
know. Plan X was about to be executed. That plan 
was the result of months of study on the part of many 
leaders, naval, air and military. It was General A’s 
only insofar as he was the man upon whom the respon- 
sibility had been placed by the President for its timely 
execution. 

The bitter jealousies and bickerings among the vari- 
ous branches of the military services had been largely 
wiped out by the National Defense College. General A 
knew that personal ambition for glory was not absent, 
but the manner of making the selection for command 
and the fact that actually each branch was present in 
the councils that brought forth the decision made this 
element less vicious than ever before. In a sense, there 
was going to be no personal glory, because the glory 
rightfully belonged to all, and if any one thing was 
going to rate a medal, it was that inconspicuous little 
building in Washington which housed the National De- 
fense College. 

Dodging enemy air patrols south of the Mexican 
border at dawn, the command planes with their escort 
picked up the radio bearings which directed them to- 
wards the fleet at sea. Naval air force scouts brought 
them in over the main fleet area and a short telephonic 
conversation with the Admiral ensued. Exchange of 
information led to the belief that some units of the 
European fleet had actually joined the Asiatics via 
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Singapore and Hawaii, but that the bulk of these forces 
had passed through the Straits of Magellan and were 
headed for a rendezvous with the Asiatics. In all their 
movements, the enemy allies were impeded by that 
lack of central authority which so fortunately charac- 
terized our own forces. Thus Admiral N had, by a 
masterful stroke, interposed his forces between the 
separated forces of the enemy and, occupying a position 
on interior lines, was able to give battle to either one 
or the other. The choice was between the Asiatic force, 
reinforced by the infiltrations from the Europeans and 
operating close to their advanced bases upon our own 
West Coast, and the slightly inferior European force 
which had steamed a long watery road from its last 
bases. Here the Admiral was aided by the pressure the 
land and air forces had put upon the enemy in the 
northern sector, for the Asiatic fleet, feeling called upon 
to watch its communications with Hawaii and likewise 
to lend aid to the expeditionary forces in case of dis- 
aster, had moved slowly and cautiously out to their 
rendezvous with the European fleet. Quickly detaching 
a force to harass, contain and delay the Asiatics in their 
timid advance, Admiral N threw his strength against 
the Europeans who were groping towards a junction 
with their allies. In his strategical and tactical opera- 
tions the Admiral had absolute carte blanche. His was 
the responsibility for the destruction of the enemy’s sea 
forces and he had ample authority to proceed about this 
task as he saw fit. So far as concerned General A, the 
same applied to the air force and army commands. If 
he hovered over the land operations in the Northern 
Rockies, it was because he wanted to watch and‘study 
modern tactical operations on land. If he hovered 
likewise over the sea area occupied by the fleet, it was 
for a similar reason. Likewise he had a sense of being 
actually at the front, and indeed he was. The modern 
leader had been enabled, by taking to the air, to survey 
the field of battle and inspire his subordinates by his 
presence as it was in the days of the horse. 

The scene that lay below him was certainly one 
worth watching. The opening of the show by air com- 
bat was similar in many respects to the land battle he 
had just witnessed, with the difference that here our 
superiority was manifest from the start. The brushing 
aside of the light forces, the final baring of the main 
battle lines to each other’s gunfire, the dashing maneu- 
vers of the small craft making their torpedo attacks— 
all these things developed as upon the maneuver board 
at the Defense College. The thing that showed the dif- 
ference was the way our fleet units showed their will to 
fight. It was this factor, this desire to close with the 
enemy in mortal combat, that made such short work of 
that tired and harassed European fleet. It is true that 
we had considerable air and sea preponderance, and our 
bottoms permitted us to make better speed. But the 
thing that took the starch out of the gallant and power- 
ful foe was just that fighting spirit of which Paul 
Jones could have been proud. Once the battle was 
joined there was no thought of risking or saving ships. 
The thought was all of fighting it out at close quarters 
to seek a decision as soon as possible. 

It is history now. Glorious naval history to us, bad 








fleet was reduced to wreckage in such a short time that 
their Asiatic allies, moving ponderously southward to- 


wards the rendezvous, could not believe the reports. To © 


the end they suspected it was a Yankee trick to make 
them speed southward to their own destruction. Thus 
it was that Admiral N was enabled to refuel and fill 
up his magazines, clear away most of his wreckage and 
evacuate his casualties before the Asiatics, at last con- 
vinced that their allies had met with disaster, came 
tearing down our west coast to engage our victorious 
fleet. 

Well did the Asiatic high command realize that they 
had but one chance to save the situation: to meet and 
destroy our victorious fleet. Control of the sea was 
now, as it always had been, the deciding factor. And 
in the tactical situation presented, the Asiatics had rea- 
son to believe that their superior force was equal to the 
task before it. They had preponderance of gun-power 
and were equal in speed, floatability and range. They 
were fresh from their bases upon our coasts, whereas 
we were battered and exhausted by a hard fight. The 
fanaticism of the Orient was a formidable incentive to 
courage. Against these adverse factors our victorious 
fleet had two tricks in its hand. First, and most im- 
portant, was the moral effect of that recent vicory. 
Nothing could take the place of that superlative spirit 
produced in the men by the proven value of their lead- 
ers. Admiral N had shown such skill, such courageous 
determination, and all his captains and admirals had 
behaved so much in the spirit of Paul Jones and Far- 
ragut and Dewey that the men believed the fleet invin- 
cible. The second factor in their favor was the impor- 
tant one of unity of command. Well did Admiral N 
know that all those factors which our land and air 
forces had been bringing to bear upon the situation 
were contributory to his victory, would again contribute 
to his advantage in the coming conflict. 

These latter considerations led him to employ tactics 
which entirely surprised the Asiatics. For instead of 
trying to gain time and seeking to reduce the disparity 
in forces by drawing them away from their bases and 
by attrition, Admiral N was leading his fleet headling 
into the conflict. He knew, for instance, that before 
contact could be made at sea, the great land and air 
offensive against the south flank of the enemy land 
forces would be launched with a suddenness and 
strength which would drive everything before it. Most 
likely San Diego would be in our hands within the day. 
By drawing in towards that area, he could rely upon 
superior air forces, for the GHQ air force was made 
available to him for the initial combat. And he had 
but to draw the Asiatics within range of certain weap- 
ons possessed by the mechanized force to enhance his 
own gun-power. Here was the perfect illustration of 
the benefits of unified command. Everything usable 
was made available to the commander engaged in the 
crucial operation. In this case, Admiral N had the 
fleet, the army and the air corps entirely under his 
command for the task at hand. General A gave not a 


(Continued on page 65) 
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“Official History 

of the War,” the 
Naval Africa Expedi- 
tion to Tanganyika 
received five pages 
and a map. After all, 
it was a_side-show, 
and there were only 


I THE British 


Naval 


and men in its total 
strength. But when 
you consider that 
those twenty-eight 
oficers and men 
transported two forty- 
foot motor-boats from Capetown to Albertville, Belgian 
Congo, over 2,500 miles of railroads and through 700 
miles of virtually trackless jungle, and engaged and 
deefated a superior German naval force on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, you begin to realize the greatness of their 
achievement. 

Since the beginning of the War, German East Africa 
had resisted all Allied attacks, and with some success. 
Her able General, von Lettow-Vorbeck, had not only 
carried on defensive operations, but, on some fronts, 
despite the fact that he had been virtually unreinforced 
since 1914, he had taken the offensive. German East 
Africa was bounded on the North and South by British 
and Portuguese colonies. Her Eastern coast fronted on 
the Indian Ocean. To the West, Lake Tanganyika, 
400 miles long, and the largest fresh-water body in 
Africa, separated Belgian Congo from German terri- 
tory. By gaining command of the lake early in the 
War, the Germans had forced a virtual stalemate upon 
all attempts to attack East Africa from Belgian Congo 
or from any southern or western points. The German 
flotilla was composed of three armed wooden steamers, 
the Kingani, speed seven knots, one 37mm. gun; the 
Hedwig von Wissmann, speed six knots, “two small 
guns”; and the Graf von Gotson, “slower than the 
Kingani,” two 4-inch guns. In addition, there were two 
unarmed motorboats. Although the Belgians had erected 
defensive works along their coast and at the harbor of 
Albertville, this little squadron had succeeded in con- 
trolling the entire lake and in protecting the German 
coast from all attacks—which record is, incidentally, a 
most interesting demonstration of the effect of sea- 
power upon military operations. 

In the interior of equatorial Africa, Lake Tanganyika 
was separated by thousands of miles from any prac- 
ticable British naval base, and the problem of gaining 
command of its waters was regarded as practically 
without a solution. In 1915, a Mr. J. R. Lee, who had 
lived in Africa for many years, proposed to the Ad- 
miralty that a naval expedition be sent overland with 
some boats to attack the Germans on the lake. “Impos- 
sible!” was the first reaction to his scheme, when the 
Admiralty had given one glance at the terrain it was 
proposed to traverse. Setting aside the difficulties of 
shipping 40-foot motor-launches and equipment over 
2,500 uncertain miles of African railways, it was in- 
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conceivable that such 
a cargo should be 
dragged, ferried, and 
pushed through sev- 
eral hundred miles of 
virgin jungle and 
swamps, up a grad- 
ual ascent of 6,000 
feet, and _ finally 
launched in seaworthy 
condition at Albert- 
ville. But Mr. Lee . 
appears to have been 
obdurate and _ persua- 
sive, for, in April, 
1915, Commander G. 
Spicer-Simson, R.N., selected twenty-eight other officers 
and specialist ratings from volunteers who applied, and 
set out from England— pledged to secrecy — with 
H.M.S. Mimi and Tou-Tou, 40 feet in length, 8 feet in 
beam, with 15 knots speed, and armed with a 3-pounder 
and a maxim. His orders were to transport the frail 
boats from Capetown to the railhead at Fungurume, 
far north in Belgian Congo, to proceed “overland”—a 
eupremism including swamps, jungle, cannibals and 
various other handicaps—to Bukama, at the head of 
the Lualuba River, and to proceed down to Kabalo, 
where another rickety railroad would carry the boats 
to Albertville. Mr. Lee—now a lieutenant in the Navy 
—and an R.N.V.R. named Magee were going ahead to 
map out the most suitable route through the bush. 

It was very much as if the Naval Africa Expedition 
had started from San Francisco by rail for Chicago, 
where they were to detrain and hack their way through 
jungle to Pittsburgh, where another train would take 
them to New York, with an enemy squadron waiting to 
destroy them there. 

On August 4, 1915, the boats were loaded onto spe- 
cial cradles at the railhead and, hauled by two steam 
traction-engines, the party set out with the encouraging 
knowledge that the Belgians of Fungurume were laying 
odds as great as 100-to-1 against success. Days ahead 
of the main group, native carriers cut their way with 
supplies for the bases: gasoline, provisions, and engi- 
neering-gear. Sometimes they would spend a whole 
morning splashing through swamp up to their waists, 
singing all the while, “Now the Laborer’s Task Is 
O’er.” Next, over the widened trail, with heavier pio- 
neering equipment and the camping-gear came a power- 
ful lorry which helped to clear the trail and to set up 
the day’s camp for the last section, which was with the 
boats. There was an escort of Belgian askari, or native 
troops. The pioneering was literally heart-breaking. 
The expedition considered that fourteen miles a day 
was most excellent going, for they had to corduroy, 
blast, and hack every inch. Time imposed a strain 
upon them: if the rainy season, that bete-noir of all Af- 
rican projects, beat them to Tanganyika, they would be 
marooned in a jungle that turned into tangled slime, 
and in rain that beat down for weeks without cessation. 
One occasional rain would stop their traction-engines, 
for every bit of wood-fuel had to be chopped en route. 
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All fresh water, except a minimum for drinking, had to 
go into the boilers. During the six weeks that the 140 
miles from Fungurume to the head of the Lualuba River 
took, nobody bathed. On one occasion, the engines ran 
dry, and the natives were compelled to trek several 
miles with pots of water on their heads to fill the 
insatiable boilers. 

As the gradient became steeper, both engines would 
make up a “double-header” to haul one boat upward. 
Sometimes, if the soft bottom-lands prevented an en- 
gine from pulling the launch up or across a rise, the 
long-suffering twenty-eight would have to resort to 
blocks and falls, secured to tree-trunks. When the 
trails became too curved and the hills too steep, three 
span—forty-two—of oxen would warp the cradles and 
boats forward, foot by foot, to the tune of cracking 
rawhide whips and swearing that would have done 
credit to American mule-skinners. It was in the mid- 
dle of September that the highest altitude of the route 
was reached, and the down-grade commenced. This 
descent was not an unmixed blessing, for the heavy 
cradles and engines displayed distressing tendencies to 


run away; in fact, one engine was only saved from a. 


plunge over a precipice by the fact that it hit a tree 
near the brink. The flimsy makeshift bridges over 
gorges and streams trembled and canted over, but the 
expedition pushed onward. Nature was not coopera- 
tive: the tsetse flies, which could bite away clothing, 
would sting “like the prick of a red-hot needle.” At 
night, the lions would roar and growl about the camp- 
fires—it was very disquieting to have a brush-fire burn- 
ing steadily towards a temporary magazine made of 
grass and boughs, with an acute water-shortage to help 
matters. When the snorting engines frightened away 
the natives, the party lived on canned food. Sometimes, 
Surgeon H. M. Henschell could win the natives’ confi- 
dence by his mighty works as the “Great Medicine 
Chief,” but his main problem was to conserve the 
health of the party. 

At Sankisia, the two precious boats were transferred 
to an eighteen-mile railroad which carried them to the 
head of navigation of the Lualuba River. The men of 
the expedition were prepared for easy times now. It 
remained for fate to demonstrate the hardships which 
were still in store. After eight hours of floating down 
the stream, towed by native canoes, both boats grounded 
hard and fast upon an uncharted sandbar, one of many. 
It was only by transference of all gear from one to the 
other that each was in turn refloated. And this sort of 
thing happened as often as eight times in one day! 
Whole herds of hippopotami would rise from the river, 
and attempt to devour a canoe entire. There were alli- 
gators and all manner of deadly animals and fish. The 
pleasantly-anticipated river trip was as bad as the jun- 
gle, and, in addition, the low ground of the river- 
bottoms bred fever. 

Even at rest, there were severe trials: all meals had 
to be eaten by daylight, as a single candle at dinner- 
table would attract so many insects that “a plate of 
soup, a few minutes after being placed upon the table, 
became a seething mass of floundering insect life.” The 
only fresh water was sometimes so muddy that it could 





only be swallowed after being strained through mos- 
quito-netting. Finally, when the river became too 
rocky for navigation—mere sandbars would never have 
stopped the twenty-eight now—the two boats were man- 
handled onto flat-bottomed barges, which floated them 
down to the railhead, where they began the final stage 
of the journey. 

On 28 October, the Naval Africa Expedition reached 
Lake Tanganyika. Their emotions were probably those 
of Xenophon and his Ten Thousand, who, when at last 
they saw the Black Sea after the long marches across 
hostile country, cried, “Thalatta! Thalatta! The sea! The 
sea!” and rushed down to bury their hands and faces 
in it. 

Lake Tanganyika was ready for the Mimi and her 
sister with a tempestuous reception. Violent and sud- 
den squalls, as well as genuine gales, made the work of 
getting the boats ready a most difficult job. Finally, 
it was necessary to build a breakwater of rock which 
had been blasted especially for the purpose. With this 
project finished, the naval base, named Kalemie, was 
ready, and the boats were launched on a sort of marine 
railway which had been devised. The launch took 
place on 23 December. Trials were run on 24 Decem- 
ber, after the boats had had their guns mounted, and a 
speed of 13.5 knots was reached and held during the 
runs. The Christmas present for the British Tangan- 
yika Squadron was completion of the hardest half of 
their mission. Having conquered nature, they must 
now face the Germans. Meanwhile, they kept Christmas 
as Englishmen should: a native, when questioned as to 
the meaning of Christmas, replied, “All white boss drink 
plenty whisky !” 

Prayers were being held on the morning of 26 De- 
cember, it being St. Stephen’s Day, and all hands were 
mustered for divine service. At 0925, a report was 
brought in that an enemy steamer was standing down 
the coast towards the base. When service was finished, 
all hand shifted over into fighting-rig of khaki shirts 
and shorts, the two launches were cleared for action, 
and, with White Ensigns flying and crews at general 
quarters, the Mimi and Tou-Tou stood out with orders 
to intercept the Kingani, for such she was, on her re- 
turn trip. An unarmed Belgian motor-boat, manned 
by British ratings, accompanied the squadron with re- 
serve fuel, in case a long chase resulted, or to pick up 
casualties and survivors in the event of a general ac- 
tion. At 1125, as Kingani was heading southward, the 
two boats proceeded eastward across its line of retreat, 
and, since the German’s gun was mounted forward, a 
signal was made directing one to attack on the port 
quarter and the other on the starboard quarter. Because 
the two launches were too frail to stand the shock of 
firing at any great angle abeam, they were to take a 
line abreast. The Kingani, not suspecting the presence 
of any enemy vessels, did not discover the squadron 
until 1140, when she increased speed and tried to run 
into Tembwe Bay, about 40 miles south of the naval 
base at Kalemie. The British boats opened fire at 1147, 
in a choppy sea. There was some spirited maneuvering 
for a few moments as the Germans replied with gun 
and rifles. At 1152, the range had been closed to less 
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than 2,000 yards, and the British rate of fire was in- 
creased as hits began to register. The Mimi, which had 
been firing common shell, shifted to high explosive. 
When the range decreased to 1,100 yards, the first shell 
from Mimi penetrated the German gun-shield, put the 
gun out of action, and killed the Captain and two men. 
Another hit killed the warrant officer, and forced some 
of the native seamen overboard. At 1158, the Chief 
Engineer assumed command, ordered the engines 
stopped, struck his colors, and hoisted a white hand- 
kerchief. As it was impracticable to board the Kingani 
because of the sea, she was ordered to proceed under 
escort to the British base at Kalemie, where, just as 
she was being grounded, she sank in shallow water. 
She had received about 25 hits with high explosive 
shell; she was holed near the waterline on the port 
side; and her condition bore witness to the accuracy of 
the British fire. There were no British casualties. 

The natives, who had been watching the spectacle of 
a naval engagement—unique in Central Africa—were 
inclined to believe that the British were armed with 
some powerful Ju-Ju which won them battles. As the 
victors stepped ashore they were kissed by Belgian 
officers, who felt that here, if no place else, was an 
opportunity for the chaste salute. The natives knelt 
down and trickled sand in their hair—a most uncom- 
fortable custom—in token of submission. Later, when 
the bodies of the dead Germans had been buried, it was 
necessary to post a guard of the most reliable troops to 
prevent any attempts at grave-robbery by cannibals. 

By 15 January, 1916, the Kingani had been refloated, 
armed with a Belgian 12-pounder, and renamed H.M.S. 
Fifi. Her refit was timely, for early on the morning of 
9 February, the Hedwig von Wissmann was sighted. At 
0835, after the squadron had set out to meet her, she 
was picked up, distant by some 8,000 yards, steaming 
southwest at an estimated speed of six knots. The 
Mimi closed rapidly, although the enemy was making 
every attempt to escape: pouring oil on her fires, and 
forcing the engines. At 3,800 yards, the Mimi opened 
fire and registered several hits. The Fifi’s 12-pounder 
poured a deadly fire upon the Hedwig from 5,600 yards, 
and 40 out of 60 shots hit, despite a mirage-effect caused 
by the calm lake. The. engine-rooms: of the German 
were wrecked; a hole was blown in her bottom; and 
the oil-soaked fire-room was blazing. The commander, 
Lieutenant Odebrecht, ordered the crew to abandon 
ship and, despite the fact. that his boats were sunk by 
the British fire, he and eleven survivors were picked 
up, some wounded. Wreathed in flames that were well- 
fed by the oil and the baked woodwork, the Hedwig 
sank by the bow without being boarded by her captors. 
Lieutenant Odebrecht was given every courtesy by the 
British officers, with whom he lived under parole until 
the time came for his departure for a prison-camp. 

Meanwhile, four British seaplanes had arrived, as 
well as a complete radio installation. The natives be- 
lieved that the radio and the ships’ semaphore-signals 
were signals to the white man’s Ju-Ju and when the 
planes roared out of the sky, they were convinced that 
the Ju-Ju had responded. The Belgian priests eventu- 
ally complained because many of their native converts 





of long standing had been making images in the like- 
ness of Commander Spicer-Simson. The succession of 
wonders which the Naval Africa Expedition had 
wrought was too much of a strain for any convert. 
The problem which remained was the disposition of 
the heavy but slow Graf von Gotson. Her 4-inch guns 
far outranged anything that the British or Belgians 
could mount, and some apprehension was felt lest she 
destroy the squadron which had so far been victorious. 
But the sands were running out. An unarmed German 
launch, the Wami, was forced ashore, to be destroyed 
by her own commander. Later, the Germans decided 
that their situation was hopeless, and they destroyed 
the Gotson. German naval power and prestige were de- 
stroyed forever upon Lake Tanganyika and the British 
Tanganyika Squadron had accomplished its mission. 
Thus the smallest and most distant amphibious ex- 
pedition sent out during the War returned with the 
praises of King George, who, being a naval officer, 
could appreciate the sort of accomplishment that the 
Naval Africa Expedition had made. Commander Spicer- 
Simson received the D.S.O.; three officers received the 


.D.S.C., while the remainder were promoted; six other 


members won the D.S.M. In addition, the Commander 
was given a Belgian decoration. Out of a total of 
twenty-eight men, this list is impressive. In fact, the 
job that they did was impressive. Read over the cold 
statistics of their achievement, and you will agree. 





Note: THE GazeTTE staff feels sure that the members 
of the association will be happy to learn that our Com- 
mandant, Major General Thomas Holcomb, has been 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Naval 
Academy Alumni Association. We appreciate the fact 
that this honor will act to bring about a closer contact 
and better professional feeling as a result of the friends 
which such an association will make. We know this 
news will be very happily received by the personnel of 
the Corps. 





Members of the Navy Mutual Aid Association are 
unanimous in their approval of the changes recently 
adopted which provide for a stabilized benefit and some 
of the features provided by commercial policies, such as 
loans, paid up insurance and extended insurance. All 
officers of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
for the benefit of whom this Association is maintained, 
will be interested in the studies which are now in prog- 
ress to determine the feasibility of providing a paid up 
benefit at approximately retirement age or at a lower | 
age for a reduced amount; of a switch to the level 
premium basis for new members and for present mem- 
bers who can do so advantageously. It is proposed to 
carry members under the present plan who cannot ad- 
vantageously switch to a level premium rate. Prelimi- 
nary computations indicate that these changes can be 
effected under rates which will be within ultimate costs 
under the present assessment plan and for the younger 
members, under Government rates for its ordinary life 
policy which carries no paid up feature. 
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Quantico Wins 


men each from posts of the East Coast and 
West Indies having an authorized strength 
of 50 men or more. The winner cof the match 
is awarded the Elliott Trophy, presented by the 
officers of the Marine Corps Rifle Teams of 1909 
and 1910 in appreciation of the interest and sup- 
port of the late Major General George F. Elliott 
in promoting skill in small arms marksmanship. 
General Elliott’s part in the development of rifle 
marksmanship dates back to the days prior to the 
Spanish-American War. He was instrumental 
in having selected men from the Marine Corps to 
receive instructions in the modern method of rifle 
shooting which has led to the present system of 
target practice in the Marine Corps and placed 
the Corps in the first rank of the shooters of the 
United States today. The annual rifle and pistol 


T oe match is participated in by teams of 4 





Senator Walsh (Mass.) presents Elliott Trophy to Capt. J. J. Tavern, USMC., Captain of 
Quantico Post Team. Maj. Gen. J. C. Breckinridge, USMC, witnessing. 










Elliott Trophy 





competitions in the Marine Corps were started 
by General Elliott when he was Major General 
Commandant. 


At the conclusion of the Elliott Trophy Match, 
the members of the Quantico and Washington 
Barracks teams, winners of the Elliott Trophy 
and Wirgman Trophy, respectively, as well as 
medal winners in the rifle and pistol competitions, 
were assembled at the 1000-yard range to receive 
their awards. 


Trophies and medals were presented by Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, Chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, following which 
he made a brief and impressive speech. He was 
introduced by Major General James C. Breckin- 
ridge, Commanding General, Marine Barracks, 
Quantico. 





A 
PRESIDENTIAL 
GIFT 


Captain Taylor Branson. 
leader of the United States 
Marine Corps Band, received 
from the President of the 
United States a unique lead- 
er’s ‘baton at the beginning 
of the veterans garden party 
given at the White House on 
June 6, 1938. 


Captain Taylor Branson 
has been a leader of the Ma- 
rine Band since 27 April, 
1927, having served in it 
since 1898. 
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Maas Gets His Eagles 


The Twin Cities can boast of many fine contributions 
but when they gave our country Mel Maas they really 
did themselves proud. He is a real American imbued 
with the highest ideals of what our country represents. 
Minnesota is wise in sending him to Washington as one 
of her congressional representatives. Next to a keen 
appreciation of his country he is a natural born aviator. 
Around the air fields of the Navy there is a saying that 
he “cut his teeth on a Marine Corps insignia,” and that 
he “waters at the mouth when he sees the latest style 
of pursuit ships.” He believes that aviation holds the 
future of the country both commercially and defensively. 


At nineteen he was a Marine private and twenty-one 
years finds him a Colonel in our Reserves—our only 
flying Reserve Colonel! Known around the halls of con- 
gress as one of the keenest minds on national defense; 
a qualified pilot with his own squadron based at St. 
Paul; with a heart as big as his hat for the people he 


served with overseas; and a love loud and long for : 


Minnesota. 


We are proud of you, and your devotion to our Corps, 
and our prayer is that your road will be one with an 
“unlimited ceiling.” 








Brigadier General Russell B. Putnam, Paymaster 


Colonel ‘Put’ 
Gets His Star 


From the bayous of Louisiana in 1897 went 
a chubby serious boy to the shores of Lake 
Cayuga to receive his education in engi- 
neering, for Cornell had the reputation of 
turning out good engineers; however, this 
call was not sufficiently adventuresome; so 
in 1904 he became a “soldier and sailor too.” 
Time ticked away thirty-four years before 
he reached the goal of his professional am- 
bition—-Paymaster General of the Corps. 
His installation ceremony was accomplished 
with due dignity and by our highest hand; 
his many friends crowded the profusely 
flowered office, and with stern voice and 
stare he heralded his acceptance. 

His record shows he has served above and 
below the Equator and East and West of 
Suez, with the famous White Squadron and 
our most talked of characters. By this splen- 
did career he won many admirers who have 
come to know his sterling traits. He under- 
stands people, entertains due patience for hu- 
man nature, and appreciates a sense of humor. 

His appointment was a popular choice. 
The Corps wanted him because they had 
faith in him. -So with ruffles and flourishes 
we salute you “Put” and welcome you with 
open arms. 





The Major General Commandant Congratulating Colonel Maas, 
USMCR. 
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list. Annually infant publications make their debut, struggle for i 
world, succumb to infantile diseases, and fold up. Like babies andy 
myriad of troubles and the casualties mount up and balk the ingeny 
the pulmotor, administer a shot in the arm, and then send out for two-bits’ wa th 
A survey of the casualties in the past twenty-five years of the magy 
vivors over that span of time. That the Marine Corps GAZETTE, starting § 
ago, has survived with its head bloodied but unbowed, has kept its gold ay 
same masthead, is a matter of pride to its first editor. He was not presen 
craft by General Littleton W. T. Waller in the spring of 1913 at Guantangal 
field, after the duly allotted time, to take part in the launching. He : 
clothes to emerge with a tailor-made uniform whose left sleeve is fg 
uniform of Number One, Volume One, bore the colors of purple and g% 
had no officially recognized colors. Purple and gold predominated } 
and it seemed fitting that they should be carried on the cover of jj 
The Silver Jubilee number of the GazeTTE is dedicated to the 
cation as the official organ of the Marine Corps Association. It wa 
to the officers who have contributed their membership, but also to{ 
spirit of generous cooperation has made possible the continuangil 
vive without such cooperation. They are its blood stream. Tp, 
of the Silver Jubilee List. To that honor roll we render our gj 
who have given faithful service and allegiance from the day 
GazeTTE acknowledges its debt of thanks and appreciation, g 
tween its covers articles, stories and discussions that have beg 
It was inevitable that the Marine Corps should give} 
“similar in form and purpose to those of all armed forces { 
years ago was due to the vision and iniative of one of 
wore the globe and anchor device of the corps, or who ¢ 
fore the immobile ranks of faithful leathernecks. He 
but to all officers and men who knew and. admired hig; 
always will be “Tony” Waller. At the time Colonel ¥j 
The first executive committee of the Marine G 
held by them at the time they were Lieutenant Col 
Lieutenant Davis B. Willis of the Paymaster’s Deg 
was formally decided that the prime purpose of 
disseminate information covering the aims, purpa 
to serve as a-medium for the interchange of ide 
From this movement sprang the birth of the Mam 
the initial membership of sixty the Association 
The evolution of the GazeETTE is tied 
ten Editors, each of whom was indoctrinate 
The writer, then on the retired list, was a 
It was no easy task to launch the initial ig 
failing cooperation carried us over the fi 
the leader for the first number, which 
Corps Doctrine, then non-existent. 


I he cers of the corps for comment. Thes¢ 
structive discussion that soon led to 
prominence to a detailed and authed 


fame brought home with him tok 
sented him with a sword in recog 
luke sword, and soon became them 
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of a professional military nat 
. officers have had unusual : 
bs in the art of troop leading, vapediti 
e it to OU officers have brought to the 
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- forgettable impression of! 
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As a medium ti 
tary profession which 
the Corps. 
Finally, the 
to express deep afi 
the membership 0 
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ing mortality 
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CoLONEL FRANK EVANS, 
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twenty-five years United States Marine Corps 
Mors flying from the 
eseifme of the keel of the First Editor 
afaamma, but arrived on the 
SMEruit shed its swaddling 
halish-marks. The initial 
time the Marine Corps 
in the flag of the Corps, 
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years of service of its publi- 
mampought to dedicate it not only 
OMEnty-five advertisers whose fine 
bette. No publication can sur- 
as been given the colorful title 
wip our colors. To the members 
ger-printed and duly inducted the 
re hope that they have found be- 
erial aid to their profession of arms. 
ssociation with a service publication 
e world. Its formation twenty-five 
orful and magnificent officers who ever 
d with the historic wameluke grip be- 
aller then, later Major General Waller, 
is @ loyal and brilliant leadership, he was, and 
ommand of the provisional brigade in Cuba. 
jagion comprised three officers. With the ranks 
olommLejeune, Captain Harold C. Snyder and First 
ta meeting of sixty officers of the brigade it 
prps Association was to publish a journal to 
ory of the Marine Corps, and, at the same time, 
the betterment and improvement of the corps. 
sociation and the MaRrINE Corps GAzETTE. From 
0 its present strength of some 1,200 members. 


with the personal memories and recollection of its 
o questions of its longevity and steady improvement. 
saeral Lejeune to serve as the first Editor of the Gaz..TTE. 
ial i@meral Lejeune’s enthusiasm was contagious and his un- 
olonel John H. Russell, our late Commandant, wrote as 
esting article on the vital need of developing a Marine 
fs of the article were sent to a number of the senior offi- 
fd in the initial number, promoting a stimulating and con- 
f the Corps’ doctrine. One of the following members gave 
f The Sword of the Corps. Lieutenant O’Bannou of Tripoli 
ord with the distinctive wameluke grip. When Kentucky pre- 
brilliant exploits it was fashioned along the lines of that wame- 
rd of the Corps. 
RINE Corps GAZETTE are a unit in expressing the hope that all 
vice, will feel it a duty to the corps to prepare and submit articles 
by the Board of Control. The corps is rich in historical lore. Its 
Mmeheir service afloat, ashore and in the air. Many are past masters 
gy, Wapeditions, bush warfare and of overseas combat. Many of the younger 
ea and untrammeled viewpoints. The layman who visits a Marine mess 
@tation, the Caribbean, Mexico and France carries away with him an un- 
with which the Corps is invested. Much of this should find its expres- 


Our commissioned personnel can register progress, keep abreast of the mili- 
lopted as a lifetime career, the GAZETTE is unique in its potential value to 
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is 
Biddle, Recognized as One of the Greatest, Teaches Young Marines 
to Stay Alive 


Tony Biddle Promoted 


The Corps has had many famous athletes gathered 
from all points of the compass; but none have been 
more beloved than Tony Biddle, whose hobby of long 
standing has been the art of self defense with both 
bayonet and hands. His enthusiasm was exemplified in 
his book, “Do or Die.” This devotion to his hobby has 
made thousands of young Marines better men and bet- 
ter soldiers. 

There is an old saying going around that Tony Biddle 
has “given himself to the Corps.” This saying dates 


back to 1917 when he first became a Captain in our 
Reserves and was assigned to duty as a special bayonet 
instructor. During the twenty-one years that followed 
he has endeared himself to many young men in both 
the regulars and the reserves of our Corps. The words 
Biddle and Philadelphia are as closely related as is our 
Corps with that city—so Tony we touch our caps to you 
as a grand officer from a great family and a loyal friend 
of the Corps. 
May your eagles give you much pleasure! 








New Second 


be taken in this summer. They have been tenta- 
tively allotted as follows: 


26 to the Naval Academy 

7 to the Platoon Leader’s Class 

3 to meritorious non-commissioned officers 
2 to Aviation Cadets 

1 to Marine Corps Reserve 
20 to Distinguished Colleges 

Vacancies in some classifications can be filled from 
successful candidates. of other classifications. 

Service dynasties are inevitable; the Army has its 
McArthurs, the Navy has its Ingersolls and the Marine 
Corps its Berkeleys. 

Certainly it was a nice gesture for Rear Admiral 
Brown, Superintendent of the Naval Academy, to honor 
General Holcomb with the privilege of witnessing the 
herein mentioned list of midshipmen of this year’s grad- 
uating class their commissions for Second Lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps. 

It was equally fine and most sentimental when General 
Randolph Carter Berkeley was given the honor of wit- 


A PPROXIMATELY sixty Second Lieutenants will 


Lieutenants 


nessing his youngest son, who is a junior, his commis- 
sion as Second Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. The 
Berkeley dynasty roll call carries, father, General Ran- 
dolph Carter Berkeley; son, James Phillips Berkeley, 
Captain, and now the third son, Second Lieutenant Ran- 
dolph Carter Berkeley, Jr. 

Graduates of class of 1938, U. S. Naval Academy, ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 


Robert W. Shaw - James J. Owens 

John A. Saxten, Jr. William A. Houston, Jr. 
Douglas E. Keeler William P. Spencer 
George R. Newton Richard B. Church 

Paul E. Becker, Jr. Alton D. Gould 

Carlo A. Rovetta Nathan T. Post, Jr. 
Alfred L. Booth John S. McLaughlin, Jr. 
Carl J. Fleps Howard B. Benge 
Raymond H. George John W. Howe 
Richard D. Weber Clarke J. Bennett 
Charles M. DeHority Thomas L. Lamar 
Dorrance S. Radcliffe Hugh M. Elwood 

Cyril E. Emrich Randolph C. Berkeley, Jr. 


We welcome you and wish you well !—Ed. 
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Second Lieut. Randolph Carter Berkeley, Jr. 
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Capt. James Phillips Berkeley General Randolph Carter Berkeley 








SECOND LIEUTENANTS, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY, CLASS 1938 
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Bidders 


RATion 


F. J. SAZAMA 


E you a buyer or a seller, in either of these lines 
B of endeavor, particularly when done on a large 
scale, your position is that of a bidder or a pur- 
chasing agent. Coming within either of these categories, 
you have your organization and no matter how up-to- 
date and efficient such organization functions, you have 
your problems and quite generally such problems are 
as a result of those with whom you deal. 

‘The purchasing officer at Marine Corps Headquarters, 
located in Washington, D. C., is charged with procure- 
ment of the greater portion of the varied supplies and 
services necessary to maintain the Corps. He is, there- 
fore, a government purchasing officer, and when asked 
not so long ago what his chief problems were, his an- 
swer was substantially as follows: It is only natural to 
blame the other fellow for your problems, but our deal- 
ings with bidders are most cordial and harmonious, this 
as a matter of policy, and we receive the best of co- 
operation from this source. 

However, he feels that if more care is given all the 
ramifications that make up the submission of a bid by 
the bidders concerned, his problems would be consid- 
erably lessened. After all, an improperly submitted bid 
is not his act, but an act of some bidder and it should 
naturally follow that the result should be the bidder’s 
problem. It is and sometimes it results in the bidder’s 
grief, yet it is a matter that the purchasing officer has 
to contend with so it is likewise a problem of his. 

When asked what, from his observation, were the 
most common causes for complaint, he replied that com- 
plaints imply criticism and as he appeared loath to 
criticize, he suggested the matter be treated not as com- 
plaints but suggestions. He cited the following in order 
without regard to most common occurrences or im- 
portance: 

Do not take for granted that the proposal or bid 
form, as sent out by the purchasing officer, is correct 
in all respects. If an error is detected therein or some 
point is not understood, question same before sub- 
mitting. Do not bid in the dark, as an error on the 
part of the bidder in this connection might result in 
his financial loss. It is a fact that a bid is a legal 
instrument and is taken at face value. Furthermore, 
the Government is not responsible for the acts of its 
agents reacting to its disadvantage. 

Read the proposal form carefully before submit- 
ting the bid. Do not take for granted that all condi- 
tions therein are the same as in the last one solicited. 

Furnish completely all information called for in 
specifications and‘data required, such as blue prints, 
samples, etc. Failure to do this may result in bids 
not being considered. 


As bids are usually solicited in duplicate, make sure 
the copy agrees in all respects with the original. 

Above all, check and double check the bid price sub- 
mitted. Pleas of mistakes in bid, requesting either a 
withdrawal or a revision after opening of bids, cannot 
be considered. As already stated, a bid is taken at 
face value, and an error in the bid price submitted 
may result in financial loss to the bidder. 

Always consider that all phases of commercial prac- 
tice are not applicable to Government purchasing. 

Refrain as much as possible from submitting alter- 
nate bids unless the bid specifically calls for their 
submission. 

Allow ample time for submitting bids, as late bids 
cannot be given consideration. 

The bid being a legal document, same must be prop- 
erly executed and witnessed. Failure to do this may 
result in the bid not being considered. 

If the bid calls for the price to be submitted on a 
pound basis, do not bid per hundred weight or ton, or 
if the basis is per case, do not bid per tin. In other 
words, submit the bid price on strictly the unit speci- 
fied, even though same may not be in accordance with 
commercial practice. 

Do not condition bids for acceptance for a period 
of less than 10 days, if possible, as such a practice or- 
dinarily does not allow sufficient time for proper con- 
sideration of the bid. If the nature of the commodity 
to be bid on makes this mandatory due to daily mar- 
ket conditions, do so; otherwise, allow a reasonable 
time for acceptance, such as 10, 20, or even 30 days. 
It has been noticed that in many instances, bids are 
conditioned for acceptance within 5 days for no ap- 
parent reason other than routine. Bidders possibly 
take the view that doing this will cause the purchas- 
ing officer to speed up consideration. This is not so, 
and as a matter of fact, this practice may result in 
loss of an award to the bidder. 

Care should always be exercised that the necessary 
bid guaranty be submitted when required. Failure to 
comply with this requirement always results in the 
bid not being considered. 

These suggestions may appear voluminous and one’s 
natural reaction, particularly a bidder’s may be—do we 
do anything correctly? They do as a rule, but actually 
these suggestions are compiled as a result of years of 
experience—they are commonplace and not rare in- 
stances. They go to make up the purchasing officer’s 
problems. Cumbersome and picayunish? That depends 
on your point of view. But remember, the purchasing 
officer does not make all these requirements—he merely 
abides by them and enforces them. 


those 25 firms, listed in the magazine, which have used the most advertising space during the existence of our magazine. Esprit de Corps! J 


{ It is not only Marines who know how to be faithful! On The GAZETTE'S twenty-fifth birthday we take great pleasure in thanking | 
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The Rifle That Won the Revolution 


ROGER BURLINGAME 


ica? What indeed wins any war? Tolstoy says 

it is X, the unknown factor, the human factor, 
the spirit of the army. It will reverse the longest plans 
of great generals; a little, unexpected thing will fix or 
alter it—the failure, in a crisis, of a single gun or heart. 
The turning of one Austrian’s stomach at the sudden 
sight of a glaring Frenchman determined the Battle of 
Austerlitz. But as we study the American Revolution, 
there seems to be an endless chain of such failures; in 
fact, looking at it across the progress of invention in the 
intervening years, the whole affair seems so disparate 
and chaotic that we find it difficult to think of it as a war 
atall. The patrioteer mythology has been exploded, and 
our adult view need no longer be deflected by a convic- 
tion that all Colonials were heroes and all Britons cow- 
ards or rascals. But the more we know, the more miracu- 
lous the victory becomes. 

We know, for instance, that the loyalty of American 
troops was haphazard, to say the least; that many of 
them were bribed to fight; that they deserted in whole- 
sale lots ; that they were, at the start at least, independent 
units, casual toward discipline and toward their officers 
(whom they elected themselves), more interested in ag- 
riculture than in their cause and, on the whole, vague as 
to what the cause was. We know, further, that there 
was no recognized central political authority; that the 
Continental Congress was at odds with the provincial 
congresses; that most of the troops were starved and 
nearly naked ; and that both troops and civilians in their 
bitter suffering were continually tempted by the enemy 
propaganda of the “Loyalists.” 

The Loyalists, or Tories, were everywhere. They were 
given silent support by organized masses of conscien- 
tious objectors. For the first year, the troops were un- 
certain what they were fighting for. Many thought they 
were fighting for a bonus or “bounty,” as it was called. 
The army changed its personnel every few months when 
the short enlistments ran out or the harvest called. Even 
officers resigned, sometimes on the eve of battle. 

Meanwhile, in the camps, the specters of malaria, 
smallpox, dysentery, scurvy, and pneumonia stalked con- 
tinually. The wounded died of their gangrene on the 
field rather than prolong life in a fetid hospital that was 
half morgue. On the roads, supplies failed in the mud; 
meat and bread putrified in forgotten dumps ; emergency 
food was held up by price-jacking farmers; shoes and 
clothing remained on paper in the journals of Congress. 
Soldiers on forced marches bound their bare feet in 
strips of blanket and left red trails in the sunset. When 
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men entered a town, the women and children turned 
away from their indecent nakedness, while Tories and 
enemy soldiers jeered at their filth and lice. Yet, evi- 
dently, they won. 

Historians differ as to the reason for the miracle. Was 
it the uncanny genius of their general? Was it his mag- 
netism, drawing into the hollow of his hand the frayed 
particles of his army whenever he touched them? Was 
it his cold, tactical plotting or his certainty, at every in- 
stant, of his enemy’s temper? Was it the incompatibility 
of the Redcoats to a stone-wall and rail-fence warfare? 
Was it their numerical inferiority, not compensated by 
their better discipline? Was the cause lost in England, 
where it was demonstrably unpopular? Was the War, 
perhaps, won on the sea, where the hope of tangible 
wealth from privateer plunder was a surer inducement to 
the Yankee sailors than the bonuses of Continental 
money offered their soldier countrymen? Was it the 
late aid of Lafayette or the stern “system” of Steuben? 
There are many schools. No doubt there were many 
reasons. 

The most interesting is a technical one. It may be too 
much to say that the Pennsylvania rifle was solely re- 
sponsible for the winning of the War. But there is, 
scattered among the records, so much evidence of its 
importance that, when all is gathered together, we can 
scarcely believe that the victory could have been gained 
without it. Here is one of the most romantic twists that 
history ever took—that a simple invention—or refine- 
ment—was the decisive factor in the establishment of the 
Republic. Four score and seven years later the Union 
was saved by a superior gun in the hands of the North- 
ern troops. But where the importance of better equip- 
ment in the Civil War is generally recognized, few peo- 
ple even know that there was such a thing as the Penn- 
sylvania rifle. 


II 


The rifling of firearms was not an American invention. 
The Pennsylvania rifle was. It was the truest kind of 
American invention, the certain product of an American 
culture. It had been forced upon its inventors by a pri- 
mary necessity: the need to live, remotely, in a wilder- 
ness. It had been peculiarly adapted through trial, error, 
and skill until it had become a new thing. There was 
nothing like it in the world. 

The principle of the rifle was very old. The ancient 
makers of the crossbow had found that a missile could 
be hurled farther and straighter if it had a rotary mo- 
tion, at right angles to its line of flight, making its final 
result a spiral—if, so to speak, it were screwed into the air. 
A Viennese, Gaspard Kollner, in 1500, actually worked 
the idea into the bore of a gun. He is said to have made 
grooves in the barrel to make the ball fit better and thus 
save the gases from explosion. They were straight 
grooves; the lead ball being larger than the bore, it was 
squashed into the grooves and so took the exact shape - 
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of the grooved barrel, leaving no room for gas to pass 
it, and thus the ball took the full force of the explosion. 
According to the unlikely story, this skilled gunsmith 
made a mistake one day and got his grooves twisted. 

At any rate the new gun worked. The trajectory of 
the ball was flatter, the ball went farther, it came nearer 
hitting the target than balls shot out of smooth-bore 
guns. From a study of firearms in 1500 we may assume 
that if Kollner’s new gun hit a Viennese barn door at 
fifty paces, a triumph had been scored. At any rate, his 
rifle became celebrated, and its fame spread to Germany 
and Switzerland; by the seventeenth century there were 
rifles in both these countries. By the eighteenth century 
there were military corps of riflemen in Germany called 
Jaegers. Battles were fought at close grips, and the 
rifles of the Jaegers were, perhaps, a trifle better, be- 
cause of their inaccurate grooving, than the smooth- 
bore pieces of the adversary. Under these conditions, 
there was scarcely any improvement in rifles from the 
days of Kollner to the opening years of the eighteenth 
century. 


III 


In those years a large number of Swiss and Palatine 
Germans came to America to escape the miseries of relig- 
ious persecution and political oppression. Most of them 
settled in Pennsylvania, where, through some odd per- 
version of language, their descendants are “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” Many of them were artisans, some were 
gunsmiths. The best of the gunsmiths helped settle the 
town of Lancaster and nearby villages. They must have 
been great men. We have some of their names: Leman, 
Terree, Struzel, Allbright, Tolecht, Lefevre, and Henry, 
but the records of their lives seem to have been lost 
along with the trees. It is a pity. Our nation is a monu- 
ment to the skill of their patient hands. We have 
glimpses of a few: one of the Rossers who made a .40 
caliber piece in 1739, and a William Henry, whose son 
carried his “fire-lock” to Quebec and immortalized the 
family in his diary. But the gunsmiths had no thought 
of winning American freedom. They made their guns so 
that their fellows might eat. 

Lancaster was close to the frontier. A frontier makes 
men restless and at the same time reduces them to the 
most primitive means of subsistence—hunting their food. 
Game was plentiful, and most of the men hunted it. They 
hunted and explored at the same time. Their long wan- 
derings made special demands for equipment. 

Powder and shot had to be carried by the hunter. He 
must carry enough to keep him on his journey. As the 
length of wandering increased, more shot had to be car- 
ried. It was necessary, therefore, that it be as light as 
possible and that it be not wasted. For the ball to be 
light, the bore of the gun must be small. To conserve 
the balls, the gun must be accurate. Every shot must 
make a hit. As the game was small, the demand for an 
accurate weapon was great. 

The gunsmiths set to work. By patient experiment, 
they decreased the bore, lengthened the barrel, and made 
the spiral rifling more and more effective. By 1739, one 
of the Rossers of Lancaster had made a rifle whose sta- 
, tistics are interesting. It fired a round ball .32 inches in 








diameter weighing 49 grains. The charge was 22 grains 
of black powder. The average velocity over 53 feet was 
1,305 feet per second. The muzzle velocity was 1,483 
feet—something under a quarter-mile—per second. The 
muzzle energy was 239 foot-pounds. At 100 yards, the 
velocity dropped to 850 feet per second and the energy 
to 79 foot-pounds. Townsend Whelen tells us that “they 
were about as accurate as our ordinary rifles of today, 
up to 100 yards.” 

The rifle moved out of Pennsylvania to the frontiers 
of New York and Virginia. By the time of the Revolu- 
tion, it had got, occasionally, into the hands of the “Green 
Mountain Boys” of Vermont. It could be found almost 
anywhere in the Allegheny foothills. It was used in war- 
fare against Louisburg. The English could have seen it 
there and experimented with it, but the English were 
conservative. 

Yet all this time, it seems not to have reached the 
coast of the Colonies. In any case, it was unknown in 
Massachusetts, where: the War began. The Minutemen 
of Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill were still 
using the smooth-bore musket—the “Brown Bess” im- 
ported from England, a short, heavy, clumsy, hard-kick- 
ing, short-ranged, enormous-bored piece—or they used 
the indifferent and varying copies of it made by their 
local gunsmiths. 


IV 


The musket had a flintlock or, as it was commonly and 
even officially called, a “firelock” mechanism. The lock 
holding a flint was pulled back in cocking; in firing, it 
descended on the steel “battery,” causing a spark to ig- 
nite the priming powder in the “pan,” and the priming 
ignited the charge which had been rammed in the barrel. 
The invention of the “cartridge” (probably French) had 
somewhat simplified the loading. The cartridge was a 
paper roll, tied at the ends, containing powder and ball. 
The soldier bit off the tied end of the cartridge, sprinkled 
powder on the pan, poured the rest down the barrel with 
the ball on top of it, and then rammed the cartridge paper 
down with a hickory ramrod to hold the load in and 
confine it. When bayonets had been fixed, the ramming 
was a difficult and perilous job. Ordinarily, a good sol- 
dier could load and fire four or five times a minute. The 
ball did not fit the bore. Only the cartridge wad kept it 
from rolling about. The ball tended to spin in a plane 
parallel to that of the trajectory, instead of with the 
screwing motion of the rifle bullet. These guns were not 
sighted; they were hardly aimed. A hit at 60 yards 
an accident. . 

The British were trained to march in close ranks, as 
near as possible to the enemy, and fire a volley. At 
Bunker Hill these ranks marched again and again up to 
the American earthworks with amazing discipline and 
courage. The earthworks protected the reloading of the 
American muskets. Nothing protected the British. 

There are stories told of the great marksmanship of 
the Americans at Bunker Hill. Perhaps these have been 
confused with the later stories of riflemen. The Ameri- 
cans at Bunker Hill could hardly have been good marks- 
men with the weapons they had, though probably they 
were better than the British. The British depended on 
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a volley to hit something. The Americans were more ac- 
customed to individual shooting, and they were protected 
by the earthworks while their targets moved up. The 
British won a complete victory at Bunker Hill, but their 
enormous losses encouraged the Colonials. The battle 
was ended for the Massachusetts men when their powder 
gave out. 


V 


Colonel George Washington was, at this time, already 
a veteran soldier. He was, also, a Virginian, and, inci- 
dentally, a surveyor and explorer. He knew the frontier. 
He had seen the mountain boys, seen them at their hunt- 
ing, fired their rifles. When it became apparent that he 
was to be given high command, he knew at once that it 
was on these people he must rely. He sent to the frontier 
towns to recruit them. In a contemporary newspaper, 
we may read of their eagerness : 

“A correspondent informs us that one of the gentle- 
men appointed to command a company of riflemen, to be 
raised in one of the frontier counties of Pennsylvania, 
had so many applications from the people in his neigh- 
borhood, to be enrolled for the service, that a greater 
number presented than his instructions permitted him to 
engage, and being unwilling to give offence to any, 
thought of the following expedient. He, with a piece 
of chalk, drew on a board the figure of a nose of the 
common size, which he placed at the distance of one 
hundred and fifty yards, declaring that those who should 
come nearest the mark should be enlisted. Sixty-odd hit 
the object—General Gage, take care of your nose.” 

General Gage was at Boston at the moment, command- 
ing British regulars. We have no record that he read the 
Gaseite’s warning. To him the Colonials were still con- 
temptible, as indeed they were to all good British sol- 
diers. Their Brown Bess was designed to kill men; 
they knew nothing of a firearm designed to kill a jumping 
squirrel on a treetop—no doubt they would have laughed 
at such an invention had they heard of it. But the Penn- 
sylvania riflemen were already on the march to Cam- 
bridge. 

Washington took command of the army there. They 
must have been a strange, random-looking lot with their 
farmers’ clothes, their muskets, snatched from the fire- 
places, different in size and shape, each bearing the mark 
of a proud village artisan—a few, perhaps, heirloom 
weapons from England. But geographically, those troops 
were well arranged. They held the town of Boston, 
where British headquarters were located, in a state of 
siege. Washington waited. 

There were rumors abroad. John Adams had written 
to his wife of the vote of the Second Continental Con- 
gress to raise ten companies of Southern riflemen, and, 
Adams had to explain—“a peculiar kind of musket called 
a rifle.” 

They arrived in August. Washington held a review of 
his troops on Cambridge Common. It was a gala pa- 
rade. Farmers, their wives, and their children came 
from the surrounding country to see the show. British 
spies crept out from Boston to watch it. Some of ‘hem 
were recognized. Washington gave quiet orders to let 
them in—the more the better. 


There were some fourteen hundred riflemen there— 
spare, rangy lads, we may imagine, with the independent 
manners of the western wilderness. Uncouth they were, 
no doubt, in their long, fringed hunting shirts, with their 
small-clothes tight round their legs under leather leg- 
gings. They stood, their gunstocks resting on the 
ground, one hand around the longest barrel anyone in 
Cambridge had ever seen. We may imagine the small 
boys at the edge of the crowd pointing at these strange, 
long, slender—incredibly slender—barrels; the farmers 
laughing and spitting with Yankee scorn. 

A rifleman, far out on the Common, drove into the 
ground a row of poles seven inches in diameter. He then 
paced away from the poles... A few people in the crowd 
understood what he was doing; they told the others, and 
the people began to count. Fifty—now he would stop. 
...No! A hundred. No gun in the world could hit a 
seven-inch pole at a hundred yards unless by accident. 
But the man was going on. A hundred and fifty. Two 
hundred. The farmers were openly laughing. The rifle- 
man stopped at two hundred and fifty paces, and the 
boys with the hunting shirts slouched negligently out to 
where he stood. 

We may suppose that orders were given and indiffer- 
ently obeyed. The new recruits were raw enough in dis- 
cipline; perhaps, coming from the wild lands, they were 
defiant, choosing their own way of handling their weap- 
ons. The crowd watched them, uproarious; the pacer 
had made a mistake; the boys would bluff it out. No 
gun could carry two hundred and fifty paces. 

It is doubtful in the shots rang out in unison. The 
riflemen aimed and took their time over it. There was 
no command “aim!” in the manual. But the shots hit 
the poles ; they were destroyed before the firing stopped. 

If there is a record of what the generals in Boston said 
when the British spies got back, we have not encountered 
it. We know that Howe wrote home, later, about the 
“terrible guns of the rebels.” One historian says that 
Howe eventually offered a reward for the capture of a 
rifleman “complete with shooting iron.” At any rate, he 
was taken at Quebec—“a tall and handsome Virginian” 
by the name of Merchant. In a few days Merchant— 
hunting shirt and all—was sent to England, where he 
gave exhibitions. They were intended to show the Eng- 
lish what formidable antagonists the British army had 
in America and so stimulate recruiting. 

They had precisely the opposite effect. There was 
already doubt in England as to the desirability of this 
colonial war. Englishmen had little enough desire to 
save these recalcitrant and stubborn colonies three thou- 
sand miles away. When they saw the possibility of being - 
killed at two hundred and fifty yards by a hidden marks- 
man, they soon lost the rest. 

Asa result the English were obliged to engage foreign 
mercenaries. The likeliest troops to combat the riflemen 
seemed to be the German Jaegers, who had rifles of their 
own. But their obsolete pieces were no match for the 
Pennsylvania rifle. Out of some thirty thousand mer- 
cenaries sent over, five thousand deserted. The bargain, 
as Greene says, was “quite unique in its infamy and deg- 
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The Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State, was interviewed by Mr. Jay Franklin at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Following is the text of the remarks: 

FRANKLIN: Mr. Welles, what I wanted to discuss 
with you is the general problem of American defense. 
Of course, I know that defense includes a good deal 
more than just battleships and airplanes. I think that it 
would help a good many people understand such a pro- 
gram as the new navy bill if they understood what it is 
we are trying to defend and how we have sought to 
defend it. What, in your opinion, are the things which 
our government is engaged in defending? 

WELLEs: At this present moment in the world’s his- 
tory it would seem unfortunately as if those standards 
of international conduct which had been developed 
over a period of many centuries, which nations had 
come to accept as the standards most calculated to 
maintain peace in the world, and upon the observance 
of which modern civilization to a large extent depends, 
are being to a great degree ignored. The sanctity of 
treaties, the solution of international differences by 
peaceful methods, and many other basic principles of 
what has been accepted as international law are too 
often honored in the breach rather than in the observ- 
ance. So long as these conditions obtain, I believe 
that a very great majority of the American people de- 
mand that their Government must be in a position 
where it can undertake to defend without any doubt 
whatever the security and integrity of the United States, 
and of its legitimate interests. Furthermore, I believe 
that our fellow citizens will insist that their Govern- 
ment likewise be prepared to cooperate with the other 
American republics, should it at any time become néces- 
sary, to repel acts of aggression through which any 
non-American power or powers may attempt to acquire 
domination over any portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Until the time comes when we feel that we 
are once more living in an orderly world, where the 
sanctity of the pledged word means something, and 
where nations resort to the rule of reason, rather than 
to the rule of force, I believe that it is imperative that 
we maintain military and naval establishments fully 
adequate to guarantee the defense of the vital interests 
of the United States as I have above enumerated them. 

FRANKLIN: Well, that makes a lot of sense to me. 
Now, how about our means of defense. I have long 
argued, as you know, that our first line of defense was 
the general welfare of the American people. A nation 
which is ill-clad, ill-housed and ill-nourished, which 
lacks opportunity and stability, is badly defended. 
Would you agree that an economic democracy that 
works is our first line of defense? 

WELL Es: I agree with you emphatically. Necessarily 
the first line of defense for the preservation of our own 
democracy, of our individual liberties, and of the insti- 





tutions upon which this country has been founded are 
the general welfare and happiness of the American 
people, and full equality of opportunity for every one 
of them. 

FRANKLIN: I guess that we can all agree on that, that 
sane national reform is an essential part of patriotic 
defense. Now, how about the other means by which 
we seek to defend the New World’s heritage of peace, 
democracy, and equal opportunity ? 

WEL Es: We have been doing our utmost to further 
this objective in three ways: First of all, I think no 
one will question that the “Good Neighbor” policy an- 
nounced by the President in his Inaugural Message of 
1933 in its practical application to the relations between 
the United States and the other twenty American repub- 
lics has in very large part been responsible for the fact 
that there exists today a closer and friendlier feeling be- 
tween all of the republics of this hemisphere, a greater 
realization of their community of interests, and a larger 
measure of continental solidarity than have ever pre- 
viously existed. 

The second method we have followed has been the 
persistent endeavor on the part of this Government to 
revitalize and to assist in reestablishing those funda- 
mental principles of international conduct—of interna- 
tional morals—which I mentioned a few moments age. 
The time must come, and I trust it may come soon, 
when the nations of the world will once again agree 
upon these standards of conduct and, what is equally 
important, agree to abide by them. Until that time 
comes I can see no hope for a let-up in the present re- 
armament race, which is already in many parts of the 
world destroying the national economies of nations, 
and which is diverting into channels of destruction the 
production of millions of human beings which might 
otherwise be utilized to raise their own standards of 
living and to increase human happiness. 

Finally, through our trade agreement program we 
have been making an effective contribution to world 
peace through the gradual reduction of excessive bar- 
riers to world trade. We have already entered into 
trade agreements with seventeen other nations, and we 
hope to enter into further trade agreements in the near 
future. The elimination, through this method, of the 
countless artificial restrictions on world trade which 
have grown up since the World War, and a return to 
healthy international commerce based on fair compe- 
tition and equality of opportunity has already proven 
a powerful stimulus to national recovery within all of 
the nations that are taking part in this program and 
will prove an equally strong influence in lessening in- 
ternational political and economic antagonisms. 

FRANKLIN: In other words, you would reverse Teddy 
Roosevelt’s saying “Walk softly but carry a big stick,” 
to mean “Be strong but conciliatory.” 

WELLEs: That phrase is all right, but I think Frank- 
lin Roosevelt phrased it better when he dedicated this 
nation to the policy of the “Good Neighbor”—‘“the 
neighbor who resolutely respects himself, and because 
he does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity 
of his agreements in and with a world of neighbors.” 
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and at the best are very difficult to accomplish, 

special equipment to insure their success should 
be devised and built. As one of the greatest tasks, in 
such operations, is transporting the landing force from 
ship to shore, a track laying boat should be given some 
consideration for this type of work. 

In order to get the landing troops on the shore, a 
suitable beach, with little or no surf, must first be select- 
ed. Furthermore, there should be no reefs around the 
beach. If reefs are present suitable passages must be 
found between or around them to permit the small boats 
to reach the shore. Also, if a high surf is running it is 
difficult to beach a small boat without broaching to. In 
the face of hostile fire this would be even more difficult. 
The boat used at present for landing operations, the usual 
40 or 50 foot motor launch, provides no protection to 
either the boat crew or the landing force. Although 
some armor could be placed on the launch from the bow 
to amidships, this would give only poor protection to 
the men on the bottom of the boat and none to the 
coxswain or boat officer. After the boat has been ground- 
ed and the troops start to disembark, machine guns and 
aimed rifle fire would play havoc with the landing force 
as well as the boat. While these troops would be cross- 
ing the beach, devoid of cover, they would undoubtedly 
come across vesicant toxic chemicals. 

In order to eliminate these hazards, as far as humanly 
possible, a track laying boat could be used. This boat 
after leaving the transport, could effect a landing on 
the average beach negotiating obstructing reefs by its 
track laying ability. After the beach has been reached, 
this boat would not have to ground itself, with the danger 
of swinging broadside to, while disembarking its load. 
Instead, such a craft could continue up the beach, cross 
the gassed area, if any, and land its troops in a protected 
place where machine gun fire is least effective. This 
saving of boats and manpower, which are both exceed- 
ingly difficult to transport in large numbers on overseas 
operations, would greatly increase the possibilities for a 
successful landing. Furthermore, this proposed boat 
would be protected, by armor, from small arms and anti- 
tank gun fire. In turn, there would be mounted on 
board a few guns to neutralize hostile fire. 

Engineers during the past decade have made great 
strides in the design of track laying vehicles used on 
land. The size of the machine makes no difference, for 
tanks have been built up to 30 tons, and even greater. 
Consequently, if it is desired to equip a boat with tracks, 
some system could most probably be devised. How- 
ever, there are certain points which should be taken into 
consideration in order to determine what type of ma- 
chine would be most desirable to design. 

The first point that arises is the question of whether 
the craft is to be primarily.a boat, capable of running 
up a beach and a few hundred yards inland, or a land 
machine possessing tank characteristics with a secondary 
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importance being given to its nautical qualities. As the 
most difficult problem is the transporting of a landing 
force from ship to shore and landing it with a minimum 
of casualties, and as tanks can be landed by special car- 
riers designed for that purpose, such a craft should be 
primarily a boat, not a sea going tank. 

With the selection of a boat, the next question which 
comes up is the means of propulsion through the water 
and over the land. The boat could be propelled by a 
track, which, when turning over, would give a propul- 
sion similar to that of a paddle wheel. However, this 
method would be very inefficient in respect to the amount 
of power applied, and even in a moderate sea, with the 
boat rolling and pitching, not very positive. The best sys- 
tem and the most efficient, it appears, would be propellors 
set in tunnels to protect them in shallow water and on 
shore. To operate the craft over the land either wheels 
or tracks could be used. Because, in soft sand and on 
steep beaches, wheels might not operate satisfactorily, 
tracks would be a necessity. The power to drive these 
tracks would come through clutches from the main en- 
gine or engines. The clutch arrangement would have 
to be such as to allow either the propellors or tracks 
to run independent of each other or both together. The 
latter arrangement would be used to negotiate a reef or 
to pass through shallow water. 

If the propulsion of the boat through the water was 
by tracks, it would be possible to steer by varying the 
relative speeds of the tracks on either side. Although in 
still water this system might work well, in a moderate 
sea or surf the craft would be unmanageable. With pro- 
pellors and multiple rudders good control would be 
provided for all conditions likely to be met. 

The size of the craft presents the next problem. It 
should be large enough to carry a platoon of about thirty 
men, fully equipped for combat. It should also have 
sufficient armor to give protection against anti-tank 
guns that would undoubtedly be used by the defenders 
against the landing party’s boats. The boat officer and 
coxswain should be in a turret located forward which 
would facilitate, through increased visibility, the selec- 
tion of a favorable landing place. Thus the craft could 
be run up on the beach and then seek an advantageous, 
sheltered location where hostile fire is at a minimum, 
to land the troops. Also, to make less difficult the land- 
ing it should be armed with two or more machine guns. 
placed in revolving turrets so that hostile machine guns 
and other weapons could be engaged and wholly or par- 
tially neutralized. 

With all of this armor, armament, and turrets what 
would be the buoyancy and the stability? This, of course, 
could only be determined by a preliminary design taking 
into account the weights of the previously mentioned 
armor, etc., along with the machinery, the number of 
men and the equipment to be carried. Furthermore, a 
seaworthy craft that can be handled on board ship and 
lowered into the open sea with ease is desirable. 
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one of the speakers at this annual banquet. I should 
like to acknowledge on behalf of our Government 
the debt which all of us owe to the American Society 
of International Law. Founded thirty-two years ago, 
it has sought to serve not only our country but the 
entire civilized world by its efforts to clarify and to 
strengthen the law of nations. The builders of law are 
the builders of civilization. 

Today, alas! clouds of discouragement hang low 
over the world. Fighting, cruelty and mass killing 
in two important countries have continued unabated 
for months; barbaric ruthlessness is threatening Eu- 
rope as well as Asia. In former years we were intent 
upon discussing the content and the rules of interna- 
tional law,—what it permits under a given situation 
and what it prohibits. Now we are reduced to the 
stark question of whether or not a law of nations is to 
be recognized as in existence. 

Ever since the days of Hugo Grotius we have been 
slowly and toilfully building up and carving into form 
an established and recognized law 
of nations. It has not been easy. 
It has taken fortitude and sacrifice 
and struggle and high statesman- 
ship. The achievement during 
some 300 years is all too meagre 
and insecure. Nevertheless, by the 
end of the last century, certain 
fundamentals had. come to be well 
established. Treaties were to be 
held inviolate, for manifestly last- 
ing security can be built only upon 
the sanctity of the pledged word. 


Neutral ships upon the high seas 
not carrying contraband or break- 
ing blockade were: held immune 
from molestation or attack, be- 
cause only thus could the com- 
merce of the world upon which depend the welfare 
and even the economic existence of nations be made 
secure. The right of neutral states to carry on com- 
merce with other neutral states within certain limi- 
tations came to be universally recognized; for only 
thus could war and its devastating effects be confined 
within fixed limits. Even the rights of belligerents 
were circumscribed and unnecessary cruelties of war 
forbidden; prisoners taken in war were not to be 
killed; undefended towns were not to be bombarded; 
private property was not to be confiscated. Of even 
larger importance than mere legal rules and principles 
was the gradual building up throughout the world of 
an underlying sense that the weak should not be at 
the mercy of the strong and that forces more potent 
than physical brute strength were coming to dominate 
the world. 

In 1914 came a‘world-shaking challenge. For four 
dreadful years the nations of two hemispheres were 
locked in a death struggle, uncertain whether at the 
end anything would be left in the world but brute 
force and ruin. We emerged, seeking to build peace 
upon a rule of law and organized international coop- 
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eration. We succeeded only in part. But it is of im- 
portance that during the ensuing twenty years we have 
gone further than ever before in learning the great 
possibilities and limitations of international cooperation 
and in seeking to build organized world peace upon in- 
telligent effort rather than upon supine sentimentality. 

But during the past few years, and particularly dur- 
ing the'past few months, events have taken place which 
challenge the very existence of international law and, 
indeed, the very fundamentals upon which alone a 
Christian civilization can be built. Territory has been 
invaded, homes have been destroyed, property has been 
seized and innocent people have been imprisoned and 
killed under no shadow of right or possible justifica- 
tion except superior brute strength. The supreme ques- 
tion which we and all the world face today is whether 
or not we are to live henceforth in a world of law or 
a world of international anarchy. 

You see, it is a matter which goes deeper than the 
conflict between democracy and dictatorship as forms 
of sovereign government. It goes deeper than the con- 
flict between liberal ways of life 
and regimented narrowly con- 
contricted ones. It is a challenge 
which goes to the very roots of 
what our civilization holds most 
precious. Nations today are caught 
between two profoundly conflict- 
ing ways of life—on the one 
hand, the primal law ot tooth and 
fang and, on the other, the way of 
cooperation and moral restraint 
and human brotherhood. The pow- 
er of superior brute force will al- 
ways be imediately conquering 
and temporarily profitable. But 
civilization can be built only upon 
brain and self-restraint. Dinosaurs 
possessed enormous brute strength. 
But puny man has survived the dinosaur. 

Civilization cannot be built except upon moral foun- 
dations. Mass killings, the taking of others’ property 
by force, the flouting of the pledged word, undermine 
and threaten all human progress. Free men cannot 
tolerate a world of lawlessness; for freedom is built 
upon law. 

In.a world torn between these two fundamentally 
conflicting ways of life, what is to be the position and 
the policy of the United States? As one of the strong- 
est and richest nations of the world in what direction 
are we going to throw our influence and our power? 

The corner stone of American foreign policy is our 
people’s profound and passionate desire for peace,— 
peace that is lasting and stable——not the mere cessa- 
tion of war. Stable peace does not come by chance. 
It must be won by thought and toil and struggle. Un- 
der a rule of tooth and fang, stable peace can never 
be won, for in a world where might is alone supreme 
every shift of strength must mean new outbreaks of 
war. Stable peace cannot be had except it be built 
upon a rule of law. 

Our country therefore has a burning and vital in- 
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terest in upholding and strengthening the rule of law, 
—in standing for the sanctity of treaties, the obliga- 
tions of international law, the restraint of might by 
principles of humanity and fundamental justice, the 
gradual upbuilding of an effective and potent interna- 
tional morality. Here is the guiding star of America’s 
foreign policy. 

How practically can this be done? The individual 
concrete moves must be worked out as each new in- 
ternational crisis arises. But certain controlling prin- 
ciples seem clear. 


First. Objectives such as these cannot possibly be 
gained through a policy of isolation. The gradual build- 
ing up of a generally accepted code of law and of 
morality among nations is essentially and necessarily 
a community enterprise which cannot possibly be 
achieved by isolated units which won’t cooperate. The 
selfish detachment of individual nations and refusal to 
cooperate with other‘nations is not the way to achieve 
human progress. Political and economic isolation is the 
direct pathway towards war. Industrial nations in 
these days cannot possibly maintain satisfactory stan- 
dards of living without importing the foodstuffs and 
raw materials which they need and exporting to for- 
eign markets the surpluses which they must sell. If 
access to these through ordinary processes of interna- 
tional trade is seriously obstructed, the pressure to 
secure necessary raw materials and increased markets 
through gaining additional territory by conquest and 
the mailed fist becomes well-nigh irresistible. Further- 
more, economic isolation leads inevitably to government 
control of exports and imports, of prices and of do- 
mestic production, of capital investments and of labor. 
It means increasing regimentation of production and 
dictatorship of government in utter conflict with 
every American tradition and ideal of individual liberty. 


Second. Such an objective cannot be gained through 
a policy of military alliances. Law depends upon more 
than mere superior force plus the intent to do justice; 
it pre-supposes a well-defined code of justice, impartial 
courts to apply it, and above all a well-developed com- 
munity will to accept and enforce it. These in the 
international world exist in but rudimentary form. The 
task of mankind is to develop and establish them. 
Armed alliance or secret military understandings be- 
tween the United States and other nations would tend 
to defeat rather than to win the ends we seek. 


Third. The building of a rule of law presupposes 
a certain degree of international cooperation. Each 
nation’s freedom depends upon restraint on the part 
of others; international law depends upon common 





agreement and upon acceptance by all of certain fun- 
damentals as rules of international conduct. This is the 
only possible way to stable peace; security can be 
built upon no other foundations. Furthermore, if law 
is to be effective and peace enduring, they must be 
upheld by the combined strength of the law-abiding 
acting singly on parallel lines or in concert; and as 
confidence comes to be established the way of progress 
must lie through organized rather than haphazard co- 
operation. 

Fourth. The strengthening of a rule of law comes 
not through supine inaction. When forces of lawless- 
ness are abroad supine inaction in effect means siding 
with the evil against the good; the strongest encourage- 
ment which can be given to lawless aggressors is to 
make it quite clear that they have nothing to fear from 
those with power to withstand them. The United States 
cannot afford to be a cipher at this crucial moment of 
the world’s history. We must be resolute and prepared 
if necessary to withstand the aggression of the lawless. 
This does not mean desire for war. War is evil incar- 
nate. But it means recognition of the fact that some 
things are worse than fighting if fighting be in defense 
of life or principles. 

I need scarcely add, in closing, that the general ac- 
ceptance of a code of law and of morality among inde- 
pendent nations can never be brought about through 
force, for this is essentially a thing of the spirit. The 
task of the law-abiding now is to save the world from 
being delivered over into the hands of the lawless,—to 
prevent the shipwreck and annihilation of what we have 
been toilfully building for centuries. Force is often 
necessary to withstand attack. But beyond this the 
road to the high objectives we seek lies not through 
force. It lies through patient seeking after truth 
through years of self-denial and sacrifice. Do you re- 
member those striking words of William James: “I am 
against bigness and greatness in all their forms, and 
with the invisible, molecular moral forces that work 
from individual to individual, stealing in through the 
crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like 
the capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the hard- 
est monuments of man’s pride, if you give them time. 
So I am... against all big successes and big results; 
and in favor of the eternal forces of truth which always 
work in the individual and immediately unsuccessful 
way, under dogs always, till history comes, after they 
are long dead, and puts them on the top.” 

Under God’s guidance, believe me, in spite of man’s 
folly and self-seeking greed, the eternal, irresistible 
forces foundationed upon justice and morality and hu- 
manity will finally emerge dominant and triumphant. 
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General James 
Longstreet— 
“Old Pete” 


Jack LonG 


NE of the delightful anecdotes in the fascinating 
() pages of American military and naval biography 
concerns General Longstreet on the second day 

of the battle of Chickamauga. 

It was past one o'clock and Longstreet, imperturbable 
as ever, and concerned with the immediate needs of his 
stomach, ordered his lunch spread beneath the trees in 
a little wood. After a brief reconnoitre under the very 
eyes of the Union sharpshooters he returned to his lines 
with Buckner, one of his staff officers. He ordered a 
twelve-gun battery brought up for action and rode off 
to lunch. 

The lunch consisted of bacon and sweet potatoes, the 
last a rather unusual delicacy for the soldiers from Vir- 
ginia. Suddenly a shell fragment struck Manning, one 
of the staff, a rather macabre interruption during a 
pleasant enough lunch. The officer lay gasping on the 
ground as if in the last agonies of death. Amidst the 
great excitement of the others Longstreet remained 
calm as granite. He saw, perhaps with pardonable hu- 
mor, that the sweet potato and not the shell fragment 
was choking poor Manning, had him relieved and con- 
tinued his lunch. 

Such is the talisman which opens the key to the life 
of General James Longstreet. Over six feet in height, 
massive and deep chested, face covered with the bushy 
beard which is the despair of the student who wonders 
what the men of that decade really looked like, Long- 
street was one of the enigmas of the Civil War and 
even more of a puzzle thereafter. 

James Longstreet was born in the deep South, in 
South Carolina, the son of a planter. Some Dutch blood 
in him, however, contributed a certain practical trait to 
his nature which removed him from the excessive ideal- 
ism of the South of his day. Strangely enough, his 
mother was closely related to Julia Dent, the woman 
who became the wife of Ulysses S. Grant. On his 
father’s side Longstreet was connected with some of 
the genuinely old families of the South, particularly 
those of a military and political heritage. 

Young Longstréet was graduated from West Point 
in 1842, a year previous to U. S. Grant. He was voted 
the handsomest man in the class but his scholarship 
was not equal to his beauty, for he finished near the 
foot of his class. He had dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
and fine features. 

At Chapultepec, in the Mexican War in 1847, young 
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Longstreet was twenty-six years old, a Lieutenant in 
the United States Army. In the assault he was shot 
through the thigh while carrying the colors of the regi- 
ment. Another young officer picked them up, George 
E. Pickett. Sixteen years later, at Gettysburg, Long- 
street sat on top of a rail fence and watched Pickett 
lead a division of his (Longstreet’s) corps in one of the 
most famous charges in all military history. 

After the Mexican campaign Longstreet remained in 
the army; 1848 found him at Jefferson Barracks, and 
in 1855 he entered the paymaster’s department at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. The long, quiet years in the 
colorful and lovely southwest seemed not to presage 
the cataclysm which soon would threaten the very 
foundations of the Union itself. 

In 1861 the ominous rumbles of a divided Union bore 
fruit. The opening gun was fired on Fort Sumter and 
Lincoln called for volunteers. With Longstreet, whose 
mind was never confused by fine metaphysical issues, 
the question of loyalty was simple enough. He re- 
mained loyal to the State in which he was born, South 
Carolina, the home of secession and the state of that 
restless firebrand of the Confederacy, John C. Calhoun. 

Longstreet, the paymaster of the Union Army, asked 
to be assigned to the same department in the Confed- 
erate Army. Defeated and bitter after long years of 
waiting, he felt that the overpowering military ambition 
which had always been his had at last reached its pur- 
gatory in preparing to hand out pay vouchers for the 
duration of the war. 

Meanwhile at Galena, Illinois, a short stocky man of 
thirty-nine walked across the dirt roads of the town to 
avoid meeting his friends. His name was Ulysses S. 
Grant and later he was appointed drillmaster for a 
company of volunteers. At the time he did not possess 
a uniform but West Point men were needed and he 
was given a chance. Years before he had been forced 


' to resign from the army because he drank too much. 


Later he failed in business and the years that lay before 
him seemed dull enough. 

Longstreet predicted the war would last at least three 
years, a pretty accurate prediction in those days, when 
Southerners and Northerners saw in the crystal glass a 
ninety day victory for their respective armies. William 
Tecumseh Sherman added another year for good mea- 
sure: accurate prophet who stated that an agricultural 
South could never hope to defeat an industrial North. 

To his great surprise Longstreet was commissioned 
brigadier general and assigned to Louisiana’s handsome 
Beauregard at Manassas Station, later known as Bull 
Run. McDowell, the Union general, encamped with 
thirty-five thousand men at Centreville, three miles 
away. Longstreet’s regiments rested in a bend of Bull 
Run. On July 18th at Blackburn’s Ford these raw re- 
cruits, Virginia men, received their baptism of fire. 
They broke and ran. Longstreet rode with sword in 
hand toward the leading ranks, but the twelve hundred 
rallied in time and gave a good account of themselves. 
Their general, deprived by fate of the opportunity for 
real action, exhibited the two characteristics which 
were to distinguish him so often: coolness under fire 
and superb defense tactics. Longstreet claimed later 
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that his troops crossed and recrossed Bull Run six 
times. On July 21st the battle ended in the complete 
rout of McDowell’s army. 

The politicians, the curious, the picnickers who had 
come to see the show, flet pell-mell to Washington on 
roads already choked with fleeing soldiers. The op- 
posing armies drew their breath and the news flashed 
over the country. Bull Run was over and the war had 
begun. 

In October Longstreet was commissioned a major 
general in the Confederate Army. Thus began the first 
step in the tragic series of military appointments, 
changes, jealousies, political and military, which char- 
acterized both armies throughout the long four years of 
Civil War. Longstreet’s overpowering ambition, his 
supreme self-confidence, his great desire for authority, 
were the handicaps which were to lead to his own par- 
tial failure and to affect the fate of Southern arms. 

While Longstreet remained with Johnston in the de- 
fense of Richmond during the winter and early spring 
of 1862 the vast circles of war began slowly to revolve. 

In February Grant captured Fort Donelson on the 
Cumberland. There it was he wrote his famed and 
characteristic message: “No terms except an uncondi- 
tional surrender can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.” The North went wild 
with joy and the first smashing victory of the Union 
Army had been won. And in answer to the incom- 
parably brilliant campaign of Stonewall Jackson in the 
Shenandoah, in which a force of 40,000 Union men were 
driven from the Valley in one month, came the terrible 
and unexpected disaster of the Confederate troops at 
Shiloh in northern Mississippi. 

At the battle of Seven Pines, or Fair Oaks, fought a 
dozen miles east of Richmond on May 3lst, 1862, Long- 
street’s fatal ambition first asserted itself. Johnston 
proposed to attack McClellan’s right wing on the north 
bank of the Chickahominy River. To this end he had 
assigned his divisions, superior in number and in posi- 
tion to the Union troops, in a well defined plan of 
battle. Longstreet and Smith were to be on the Nine- 
Mile road, Huger and Hill on the Williamsburg road. 
Any transfer of troops might lead to confusion and 
imperil the Southern chances of success. But under this 
plan Longstreet remained second in command. 

On the morning of the battle Longstreet conferred 
with Huger, securing his permission to transfer his di- 
vision to the Williamsburg road on the plea of seniority, 
although actually Huger had prior rights. Huger’s 
troops waited for hours while Longstreet’s columns 
preceded them to the attack. Longstreet’s offensive 
tactics were poor, losses were equally great on both 
sides, and Huger failed to get into action. Shuttled off 
on a side track, in a flooded and impassable swamp, it 
would have been suicide for Huger to have attacked. 

Strangely enough, Longstreet’s reputation was en- 
hanced at Seven Pines. In command at the one strong 
point of the Confederate attack, with only one brigade, 
he was the hero of the battle. Huger’s reputation was 
ruined and Smith spoiled his battle plan by leaving it 
in Longstreet’s hands. Oddly enough, victory was 
claimed by both armies. 


With the wounding of Johnston, General Lee was 
placed in command of the army. But slowly, in the 
widening circle of the war, the channels that led to 
Appomattox were being formed. The Northern blockade 
had begun, New Orleans and Memphis had fallen, and 
only Vicksburg remained to the South on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Longstreet continued as the elect of the gods. At 
Glendale, in the fierce struggle of the Seven Days, he 
had been victorious in a rear guard action on McClel- 
lan’s troops. At Malvern Hill, one of the most unfor- 
tunate engagements in which Lee ever took part, the 
Confederate losses were more than double those of the 
Union army. On that occasion D. H. Hill warned Lee 
of the almost impossible situation confronting the at- 
tacking Southerners. But Longstreet was bolder and 
told Lee, “Don’t get scared, now that we have got, him 
licked.” It was Lee’s decision, of course, but the advice 
was unfortunate. 

About one o’clock on the afternoon of September 17, 
1862, Longstreet and Lee dismounted on the crest of a 
ridge to watch more carefully one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles in American history. It was the battle of Sharps- 


burg or Antietam. General Hill, who was with: them, | 
remained seated on his horse and Longstreet, Pb ped , “yh 
cine ¥* 


his exposed position would draw the enemy’s ws 
tioned him to move. Suddenly a puff of smoke hed’ 
from a.cannon and Longstreet called out, “There’s a 
shot for General Hill.” 

The denouement was unexpected, except perhaps by 
Longstreet. The ball cut off the forelegs of Hill’s horse 
clean as a whistle. Longstreet calmly remarked that 
this was the second best shot he had ever seen. Unbe- 
lievably calm, unexcitable, perfectly immune from phys- 
ical fear, he seemed to withstand the shocks of war 
without a tremor. 

Longstreet felt that Lee had made an error in fight- 
ing at Sharpsburg, and did not hesitate to say so. It 
was not his first criticism nor was it to be his last. It 
marked the beginning of a series of criticisms of Lee 
by Longstreet which continued until the end of the war. 
Many students have felt that Lee’s great tolerance and 
excessive consideration for his subordinates was his 
greatest weakness, and nowhere is this more evinced 
than in his relationships with Longstreet. 

After the great Southern victory at Chancellorsville 
the tragic death of Stonewall Jackson necessitated a 
complete change in the Confederate high command. 
Longstreet was given the post of commander of the 
first corps, Lee’s elect. The Northern and Southern 
armies began to convene at the fateful little village of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

It is of interest here to note a major blunder in which 
both Lee and Longstreet concurred, the deposition of 
the cavalry preceding the battle of Gettysburg, one 
which was to have far reaching effects. Some few days 
before Gettysburg Mosby, the guerilla leader, suggested 
to Stuart that he (Stuart) might circle Hooker’s rear, 
delaying the troop movements, capturing supplies, and 
reporting the Federal troop concentrations. To this 
suggestion Longstreet agreed and Lee said nothing. 
Stuart crossed the Potomac in Hooker’s rear but soon 
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found himself so far east that the entire Union force 
lay between himself and Lee. 

In the meantime Lee gave no orders for the action of 
the cavalry remaining with the main army, and Stuart, 
relying on Lee’s judgment, had left no definite orders 
before his departure. Consequently only a small force 
of Confederate cavalry accompanied Ewell on the ad- 
vance to Gettysburg. The final result was that at the 
critical hour of the Civil War for the South, and be- 
fore its most important battle, the Confederate Army 
had unwittingly deprived itself of its cavalry screen, 
literally the eyes of the army in those days. © 

Longstreet has been blamed for not attacking at Get- 
tysburg early on the morning of July 2nd according to 
instructions purported to have come from Lee. While 
technically Longstreet could prove in later years that 
no such definite instructions had been received, the 
facts are plain that Longstreet expressly disapproved of 
Lee’s plan of attack and hesitated until long after the 
full power of the attack would have been effected. The 
truth seems to be that the order for the attack seemed 
to be another of Lee’s disastrous suggestions. It was 
here that the precipitate Jackson would undoubtedly 
have attacked, but Longstreet, fundamentally and char- 
acteristically a defensive soldier, hesitated. Needless to 
say, the occasion did not present itself again. 

After Gettysburg the Southern Army withdrew de- 
feated and shattered. A thousand miles away Vicks- 
burg fell to Grant’s army. 

Longstreet’s independent commands, at Suffolk and 
at Knoxville, were unfortunate and fruitless. A _bril- 
lian corps commander, he lacked the requisite knowl- 
edge to make a successful army commander. In the 
spring of 1864 he returned to take part in Lee’s master- 
piece of the Wilderness. 

It was here that Longstreet reached his full power, 
flanking Hancock’s troops and defeating them in a de- 
cisive, well-executed action. Impervious to fear as ever, 
he rode forward with Jenkins’ brigade and, in the con- 
fusion of the battle, in the depths of the woods, his 


own troops fired and shot him, a ball passing through’ 


his throat and shoulder. He was carried to the rear 
and he was believed to be dying. He was in great pain, 
his mouth and throat filled with blood, and every step 
of the stretcher bearers must have been agony to him. 
Imagine then the coolness of the man who, when he 
saw the expression on the faces of the men he passed, 
had the courage to raise his hat and signal to the troops. 

Fortunately this giant of a man healed quickly. In 
October Longstreet returned to Lee and to the final 
chapter in the war. He aided materially in the defense 
of Richmond, his talen for defensive tactics needed 
more than ever at this crucial hour. But Sherman’s 
march to the sea had cut the life-line of the Confed- 
eracy and Grand pounded away at the doomed city of 
Richmond. Despite the slaughter of the Union forces 
at Cold Harbor, one of Grant’s bad days, the defenses 
of Richmond were gradually broken until on April 1st 
Sheridan cut the Confederate lines at Five Forks. Rich- 
mond and Petersburg were evacuated. The final phase 
had begun. 

On April 8, 1865, the ragged, underfed, ill-equipped 


Confederate Army reached the little village of Appo- 
mattox and found the Union Army directly in front. 
Grant had approximately seventy thousand well armed, 
well fed troops, and Lee didn’t even know what had 
become of his supply trains, now long overdue. There 
was only one course to follow: Lee surrendered. 

At Appomattox Longstreet was present as one of the 
three Southern peace commissioners. When Grant of- 
fered him one of his famous cigars Longstreet took it 
gladly, stating in his memoirs that it was “gratefully 
received.” Grant’s terms were magnanimous and in 
North Carolina Johnston surrendered to Sherman. The 
long war was over. 

Longstreet’s powerful will had much to do with the 
ultimate verdict of Southern arms. At Fredericksburg 
he handled his troops with great skill. In the Suffolk 
campaign he accomplished nothing and rejoined Lee’s 
army late, forcing Lee and Jackson to take desperate 
chances at Chancellorsville. At Gettysburg his theories 
and advice seemed to bear out their soundness but he 
failed to attack at the opportune time. At the second 
battle of Bull Run he forced Jackson to fight desper- 
ately, almost out of ammunition, thereby blocking the 
full conception of the Confederate plans. At the Wil- 
derness he arrived a day late, but attacked with such 
force that Grant scarcely avoided complete disaster. He 
materially helped to win the battle of Chickamauga but 
his discontent seriously affected Bragg’s subsequent 
defeat with the Army of Tennessee. 

Longstreet was a good commander, a good soldier. 
He drank and smoked and cursed like other men. He 
was beloved by his troops, who called him, affection- 
ately enough, “Old Pete.” He had much in common 
with the private soldier. Furthermore he did not like 
the terrible toll of dead and wounded which strangely 
enough seemed not to affect the brilliant, God-fearing 
professional soldier, Stonewall Jackson. And Lee’s af- 
fection for his “Old War-Horse” seemed never to de- 
crease. 

After Appomattox Longstreet joined the tragic ranks 
of the Southern officers who scarcely knew where to 
turn for a living. -He entered the insurance business in 
New Orleans but samehow did not seem to prosper. 
Perhaps his open acceptance of the reconstruction ef- 
forts of the North did not contribute to his financial 
success. In 1869 President Grant appointed him as 
surveyor of customs in New Orleans, a position he held 
for several years, at the apex of the terrible reconstruc- 
tion period. Later he became in turn supervisor of 
internal revenue, postmaster, minister to Turkey, and 
United States Marshal. 

To the people of the post-war South Longstreet ap- 
peared to be a traitor. In New Orleans he became a 
member of the Republican Party, a “Black Republican,” 
so called. In September of 1874 Longstreet allied him- 
self with Kellogg, a radical Republican who had re- 
fused to concede defeat in the last elections. A fierce 
street fight took place and whites and negroes were 
killed. For this the South refused to forgive Longstreet 
until nearly a generation later. Then, too, he found 
himself blamed for the loss of the battle of Gettysburg, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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By Propaganda r 


(America’s Town Meeting of the Air) 


Chairman Denny: 


We present on our program this evening Professer 
Hadley Cantril, of Princeton University, President of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, who, by the 
way, was so much interested in America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air during its first year of operation that he 
conducted an independent survey with his resources to 
find out the effect of these programs on our listeners; 
Mr. John T. Flynn, well known journalist and author, 
who is not new to Town Meeting audiences; and Mz. 
Frank R. Kent, famous political columnist and Vice 
President of the Baltimore Sun. Before we hear the 
speeches Mr. John French Wilson, attorney of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will give his answer to the question ‘““What 
Does Democracy Mean?” which was adjudged the best 
of nearly 2,000 essays submitted by listeners following 
our program on this subject a few weeks ago. 

It is now my pleasure to present Professor Hadley 
Cantril, President of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 


Mr. Cantril: 


So far, in the twentieth century, propagandists have 
sold us everything from toothpaste to war. Never be- 
fore has the world seen so many propagandas com- 
peting for the attention of the bewildered layman. One 
of the chief reasons for this tremendous barrage is the 
vast development that has taken place in the media of 
communication. Newspapers, the radio, and the movies 
all are vehicles of propaganda, and two of them in our 
own culture, the newspaper and the radio, depend for 
their very existence upon one from of propaganda 
which we call advertising. 

What is this thing, “propaganda?” It is difficult to 
define since it includes so much. Our definition will be 
that propaganda is a deliberate attempt by interested 
individuals or groups to influence opinions or actions 
of other individuals or groups with reference to pre- 
determined ends. This definition implies several things: 
first, that propaganda is positive, that it is well 
planned, that it is selfish, that it is one-sided, making 
use of suggestion and not reason, and, finally, that it 
may be good or bad, depending upon the point of view 
of the individual judging it. 

How does the propagandist go about his task? There 
are certain simple rules and principles of propaganda 
the psychologist sees. The first of these propaganda 
principles is to connect the idea or object being propa- 
gandized with some attitude, symbol, or emotion that 
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people already know and feel strongly about. 
propagandist must, then, know people. Nazi propa- 
gandist Goebbels has one rule of propaganda: to see 
with the eyes of the masses. Propagandists must use 
symbols, that is, words standing for abstract ideals 
rich in their emotional meaning, symbols that appeal 
to broad general attitudes or sentiments which are so 
vague that people may be for or against them emotion- 
ally and yet not know precisely what such symbols 
mean. Take, for example, the often repeated symbols 
of justice, beauty, liberty, economy, patriotism. To 
these and other such attitudes, we find the propagandist 
connecting soaps, cigarettes, political campaigns, and 
appeals to join the army. Vague emotionally toned 
words such as “fascist,” “communist,” “red,” “atheist,” 
“slacker,” are used to arouse us against government 
officials, labor leaders, and other individuals whom the 
propagandist freely labels. These vague words that 
most people like or dislike are, at the same time, little 
understood. Therefore, people are apt to accept the 
propaganda because the symbols it appeals to are not 
defined. What, for example, is meant by “liberty?” 
Liberty for whom—for workers or for business ?—for 
radicals or for conservatives?—for you or for me? 
This simple rule of propaganda is so frequently used 
that the layman is by now more or less aware of the 
propagandist’s trick. Hence the propagandist must re- 
sort to another technique in order to conceal his pur- 
pose or to make it socially acceptable. 

This other method is to build up an attitude around 
a product or idea by using subtle, concealed suggestion. 
In using this technique, the propagandist frequently 
tries to get his propaganda into newspapers as news or 
editorial opinion. In this he is highly successful and the 
critical observer will see that a large proportion of the 
news in even the best newspapers of the country is 
propaganda. One paper may headline one story while 
another paper may carry the same story in a back page. 
This propaganda by emphasis depends upon the inter- 
ests of those who own and edit the paper. The tech- 
nique is seen every day by any peron who takes the 
trouble to compare the way the news of the Spanish 
Civil War, of a strike, of a Republican or Democratic 
policy is reported, headlined, and pictured in different 
papers. 

Another method for building up the public attitudes 
regarding someone’s pet idea is to disguise propaganda 
as explanation. This is a device frequently employed 
by those already in power. Here we find, for example, 
the efforts of the public utilities to enlist the codpera- 
tion of educators so that the educators will teach, with- 
out knowing it, the things that would preserve the 
interests of those who now control utilities. Textbook 
writers are influenced, college professors are hired to 
write and speak for the interests, technical journals are 
used to “explain” or rationalize the selfish interests of 
those behind the scenes. There are many examples of 
such propaganda by explanation. Propagandists “ex- 
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plain” why we need a larger navy, why we need higher 
or lower tariffs, why corporations should or should not 
be taxed. 

Since the use of this particular method is so depen- 
dent upon the situation in question and the tenor of the 
times, great companies, organizations, and powerful in- 
dividuals now hire experts in propaganda who call 
themselves “public relations counsels,” and whose busi- 
ness it is to feel the public’s pulse in all classes and vo- 
cations and find out where people are most gullible. The 
public relations counsel, once hired, will work for his 
client through the newspapers, the radio, the medical 
journal, the school textbook, the cut-out for the kiddies. 

A knowledge of the techniques of the propagandist 
is, however, only half the story if we really want to 
understand this important force in modern life. For 
propaganda is always directed at people. And we must 
ask ourselves what it is in us that makes propaganda 
possible and effective. Why do the techniques work? 

There are several reasons for the success of propa- 
ganda. First, the great majority of the words in our 
language, or any other language, are freighted with 
emotion. Most of the time we do not react to the dic- 


. tionary meaning of the word, but to a whole complex of 


feeling that surrounds that word. Take, for example, 
the word “strawberry.” We know what a strawberry 


isiabut we always think it is a “good” thing. The word 
e ¥yobe” 


can¢hafdly be mentioned without arousing a 
whole host &f. sentiments in every individual. The word 
“Turk” willarouse in most Americans an unfavorable 


_,&ttitude even though most of these same Americans 
. have never known a Turk. We learn the attitude to- 


ward words, or society’s value of words, at the same 


time that we learn their meaning. 


A‘second reason why the propagandist is so success- 


*:. ful is that most of us are unsure of ourselves. We seek 


a meaning for those things we do not understand. We 
do not want to appear ignorant on too many questions, 
and so we accept the judgment of some authority, of 
some official, of some newspaper editor, of some col- 
umnist, or some radio commentator. We feel that he 
must know more about the issue than we do, but we 
forget at the same time that the opinions of such ex- 
perts are frequently elaborated rationalizations of their 
own points of view, rationalizations which seem to us 
objective, critical analyses. As life becomes more and 
more specialized, we are depending more and more 
upon other people for our judgments. The propagan- 
dist, then, gives us his meaning to satisfy our desire for 
a solution to problems such as, What shall I buy? 
How shall I vote? What shall I believe? 

A third reason for his success is that most of us are 
anxious to preserve our own position in life, to main- 
tain or to enhance our status. We have, therefore, a 
tendency to accept the type of propaganda that makes 
us feel superior to other individuals or makes us feel 
that our own status is better than the other fellow’s. 
One race will believe it is superior to another race. The 
rich will think the poor are happy or irresponsible. We 
accept the political philosophy that best suits our in- 
terests. That is one reason why most people read a 
newspaper whose editorials or news slant fits their 


prejudices, why many people turn off the radio if a 
speaker’s views do not fit their own. 

How can we make ourselves less susceptible to propa- 
ganda? There are two chief methods: first, to under- 
stand the technique of the propagandist and the aims 
and goals he has in mind; second, to understand our 
own biases, the forces in the environment that have 
given us our particular status and our particular opin- 
ions and that have tended to make us reject other 
opinions which do not serve our own selfish interests. 
This means, essentially, that education is propaganda’s 
most deadly enemy and is the reason why the propa- 
gandists themselves are frightened when they see peo- 
ple being educated in the methods that the propagan- 
dists use. For real education is critical, not one-sided. 
It appeals to reason more than to emotion and it seeks 
truth rather than tries to achieve some special selfish 
interest. And real education implies that the educator 
himself is not unwittingly teaching someone else’s 
propaganda. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Professor Cantril. Now we shall hear Mr. 
John T. Flynn, well-known author and journalist. 


Mr. Flynn: 


I believe that public opinion is controlled by propa- 
ganda. I quite agree with Mr. Cantril that the world is 
so full of all sorts of propaganda that on many fronts 
the layman is not so much convinced as bewildered. I 
also agree with him that propaganda may be good or 
bad. After all, it is a means of propagating ideas. The 
saints have used it as well as the sinners. It is a method 
of getting ideas accepted. I think we may also say that 
the press and the air are so crowded with conflicting 
propagandas that many of them refute each other and 
cancel the effect. 

My own concern is with certain forms of propaganda. 
We know, of course, that there is such a thing as the 
mass mind. And we know that there is an immense ef- 
fort under way ceaselessly to capture and tame that 
monster. Now of course you cannot reach the mass 
mind by throwing up a window and shouting your mes- 
sage to the stars—nor even from the top of a soap-box. 
In order to carry on propaganda against the mass mind, 
you must have access to the instruments of propaganda. 
These instruments are the press and the radio and cer- 
tain other forms of print. And these instruments are 
very expensive. You cannot use them unless you have 
plenty of money to pay the bills. And the result is that 
the only really effective instruments of propaganda are 
open only to those who have the money to pay the bills. 

Let me give you an example. A statesman or philoso- 
pher or agitator, if he is sufficiently important, can get 
five or ten or fifteen minutes on the radio. But not 
many will tune in to hear him and as his voice roars 
into the living room someone quickly enough runs over 
to the radio to dial him out. Of course, it is not the 
fault of the radio company if a speaker can’t get him- 
self listened to. The radio companies do, in fact, at 
their own cost, give the public so free a forum as this 
Town Meeting of the Air, where all sides are repre- 
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sented. I am speaking of those bought programs where 
only one side is represented, and it is always the same 
side because only one side has the money to buy 
programs. 

But now see effective propaganda at work on the 
mass mind. There is no better time to catch the mon- 
ster than on Sunday evening. It is relaxed. It is ina 
benevolent mood. On Sunday evening the family is 
gathered in the living room when into their midst float 
the strains of music from a great symphony orchestra. 
In millions of homes people are listening. This goes on 
for half an hour. Then as the strains of some well- 
loved old song fade from the air and the family sits 
around, thoroughly softened up, there floats into the 
room and into the unguarded chambers of their minds 
the voice of the propagandist. For five or ten minutes 
the carefully planned infection flows into the monster. 
It tells of the romantic saga of business, the great 
achievements, the massive wisdom, the matchless cour- 
age, the civilizing alchemy of the great business man as 
distinguished from the selfish and narrow ignorance 
and wickedness of the Government—the great-souled 
business leader compared with the small-minded and 
vicious Senator. 

Now that costs a lot of money. It costs a lot of 
money for another program sent out by certain great 
banks of America—another great symphony orchestra, 
but interrupted for those precious five minutes while an 
economist, notorious as an apologist for big business, 
pours his propaganda into the listening ears of millions. 
And who can afford the money to put on a counter-blast 
that people will listen to and do it regularly, week after 
week ? 

Now I don’t believe any more than Frank Kent here 
that Senators and Congressmen are incapable of some 
splendid stupidities. But they have no corner on that. 
Their business brothers are at least as bad. But this 
propaganda about the folly and stupidity of Govern- 
ment is one of those deliberate propagandas which busi- 
ness fosters through press and radio to discredit the 
efforts of the Government to make it behave itself. 
Whatever the reason, the chief point I make is that the 
great cost of modern instruments of propaganda has 
given the commercial elements in our society almost a 
monopoly in pouring propaganda for their strange 
forms of culture over the minds of the American peo- 
ple. A program of music filters in through the radio. 
It is sentimental and sad. A chorus sings the old songs 
that men love. Some old actor called Uncle Jasper, 
with a voice like an old Southern preacher, talks to you 
in a strain of lugubrious sentiment and when your heart 
is just about broken and is welling up with human sym- 
pathy, the announcer sneaks in on you and sells you 
some sort of kidney medicine. And sometimes when he 
is selling you the kidney medicine or the motor car or 
the cigarette as a cure for bronchitis, he may sell you 
a little political or economic or social philosophy which 
the sponsor thinks is good for business. 

Now what of the newspapers? Once there used to be 
Democratic and Republican and independent news- 
papers. But now, with a few exceptions, they are all 
the same. They are just commercial organs. They may 





differ on certain unimportant points, but when the in- 
terests of business are attacked, particularly of big ad- 


vertisers, they are suddenly a unit. They print the 
speech of some important authority in a small para- 
graph on page 27 and the address of the chairman of 
the board of an international liverwurst company in 
full on page 1. There are certain areas of news beats, 
as editors call them, around which fences are built and 
over which reporters are never permitted to peek and 
about which little is ever printed. 

And here I cannot leave out a form of propaganda 
for which I have an especial aversion. That is the form 
which is called by the name of shirt-stuffing. Big busi- 
ness corporations spend fortunes on publicity. One form 
of publicity is to exploit the name, the character, the 
wisdom of the head of the corporation. They build 
him up into a great and often a heroic figure. They 
write speeches for him to deliver. They compose epi- 
grams for him to utter. They invent philosophies for 
him to proclaim. They even write magazine articles 
which appear over his name. And thus the American 
people have accepted the naive illusion that because a 
man knows how to make a million dollars, he knows 
how to run a government, how to bring back prosper- 
ity, how to fashion and mold our culture, how to direct 
universities, and how, in fact, to control our theology 
and govern our churches. The result is that these 
stuffed shirts become useful instruments for getting 
space in the papers and time on the radio to spread the 
propaganda that is essential to their commercial ob- 
jectives. 

But, after all, our papers have a better record than 
the radio. The newspaper still writes its own news and 
composes its own editorials. They do have a bias in’ 
favor of advertisers. But they do not rent their edi- 
torials to advertisers. You still do not see over the 
editorial page of your newspaper the legend that these 
editorials are coming to you through the courtesy of a 
crazy crystal corporation. The editor still maintains 
some self-respect. He still occasionally breaks out in 
a blast of independent opinion. And there are papers 
which are notable exceptions. I am happy to say that 
the great journal for which Mr. Kent is an ornament 
and official clings courageously to its liberal traditions. 
And I am also glad to say that I have the privilege of 
writing for a great chain of newspapers which opens its 
columns fearlessly to every side of all issues and which 
permits me to write without restraint my own views 
which, I do not have to assure you, are hardly propa- 
ganda for big business. 

I liked what Mr. Cantril said about the technique of 
propaganda under the guise of explanation. I am re- 
minded of one excellent illustration. The stock market, 
as you know, flourishes only when people are gambling 
in stocks. For years that institution has managed to 
keep itself safe from legal restraints. To do that it 
invented a collection of assumptions which it wanted 
people and lawmakers to believe. One was that what 
went on on its flobr was not gambling. Another was 
that security speculation is essential to the financing of 
industry—a pure assumption and utterly false. Another 
was that brokers must be permitted to gamble for their 
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own account—only they call it trading. So the Ex- 
change hired a professor of English at Yale and made 
him the “economist” of the Exchange. Then he wrote 
a book about the operation of stock markets which was 
published by a reputable firm. As Mr. Cantril describes, 
it explained very sweetly all of these important assump- 
tions. Then that book turned up in every library, in all 
economic departments of colleges, in college libraries, 
in editorial offices. It became a kind of standard work. 
But all the copies were bought from the publisher by 
the Exchange and sent around the country to libraries, 
colleges, teachers. It sent me three copies. The harm 
which that book did in poisoning the minds of the 
teaching and editorial world about a group of utterly 
false and even dangerous assumptions cannot be calcu- 
lated. 

These instruments are available to people with 
money. Groups, orders, associations without money 
are necessarily denied these powerful weapons of propa- 
ganda. The result is that the civilization of our society. 
our culture, has come to be molded disproportionately 
by these powerfully organized profit-seeking groups. 

I‘ have at least one suggestion to make. I agree with 
Mr. Cantril that the only final defense is education. We 
have to become a little more civilized before we can 
properly protect ourselves. But I would prevent adver- 
tisers from using the radio for political propaganda. 
Let them put on their symphony orchestras, their swing 
bands, their crooners, and their jokesters. But let them 
not be permitted to use the air, which belongs to the 
nation, to slip over their immature and selfish political 
and economic propaganda with their news crooners, 
their hired professors, and their highly-paid and there- 
fore subservient commentators. Let them talk about 
the glories of their pills, their breakfast foods, their 
soaps, and their motor cars, but let them not use their 
advertising programs to sell their political nostrums. 

I don’t want to end propaganda. Men will never get 
over the itch to sell their ideas to the world. I merely 
want to protect that poor, pushed around monster, the 
mass mind, from being exploited only by the monied 
groups in our society. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Flynn. And now I present Mr. Frank 
R. Kent, of the Baltimore Sun. 


Mr. Kent: 


I hold no particular brief for propaganda, and there 
is much in Mr, Flynn’s entertaining indictment to which 
I agree. Nevertheless, there are certainly two sides to 
the question and it seems to me a great mistake to re- 
gard all propaganda as poisonous and ali propagandists 
as evil. The simple fact is that when the propaganda 
is directed against the man, the measures, and the 
causes which we advocate, it seems wholly sinister; but 
when it supports our side, then it promptly becomes the 
dissemination of useful information and very righteous, 
indeed. It altogether depends upon the point of view. 
From one angle it is bad; from the other good. Of 
course, the cheap custom of so many bad losers in 
politics of blaming their defeat on propaganda has 





helped give the word a malign meaning, somewhat mis- 
leading. And this has been accentuated by one or two 
misguided corporate campaigns, notably that of the 
public utilities some years ago which, it is interesting 
to note, however, did them vastly more harm than 
good. It was a real boomerang and had much to do 
with creating the feeling against the utilities which has 
made them today the favorite targets of political dema- 
gogues in both parties. 

Actually, propaganda is part of the democratic proc- 
ess. Without it our system would function very badly 
and our politics would be absurd. The term, as it is 
now used, has become so flexible in meaning as to cover 
every organization and individual actually engaged on 
any side of any controversial public question. Every po- 
litical committee, of course, is primarily a propaganda 
committee. Four-fifths of all the money in a national 
campaign in both parties is spent on propaganda. If 
you telegraph or write a Congressman for or against a 
bill you can be, and are, called a propagandist. But, 
what of it? It is your right to propagandize for the 
things in which you believe and against those in which 
you do not. It is linked with the right-of petition 
guaranteed under the Constitution and this would no 
longer be a free country if it were curtailed. 

I do not say that harm has not been done by propa- 
ganda, that the people have not at times been misled, 
and that it does not contribute to the general muddy- 
mindedness of the public. I do say, however, that I do 
not see how it can be regulated without regulating free 
speech; and I do say that propaganda and propagan- 
dists—even paid propaganda and paid propagandists— 
are essential in our system, and that, making due allow- 
ances for the abuses, there is nothing inherently wicked 
about them; quite the contrary. How else does an in- 
terest, an industry, or an individual under attack, in 
Congress or in any other legislative body, defend itself 
or present its side except through propaganda? What 
other protection have they against a raid on their 
rights? So long as it isn’t corruptly spent, what is 
wrong in such spending? In the fight against the court 
packing bill and the Reorganization Bill, there was or- 
ganized propaganda certainly on the one side and great 
administration pressure on the other.. Why is propa- 
banda bad and political pressure good? There are, I 
know, people who think it was wicked to propagandize 
against these bills, but I do not happen to be one of 
them. In my opinion, that propaganda was distinctly 
in the national interests and an indispensable factor in 
the forces that fought these proposals. 

I know the point is made that propaganda costs 
money and, therefore, the common man is at a disad- 
vantage while the wealthy are enabled more or less to 
monopolize the publicity facilities. There are three rea- 
sons why I do not think this contention sound. One is 
that extensive propaganda on a controversial question 
is never one-sided very long. They rarely get away 
with it. Somehow or other it generates its own opposi- 
tion. The well-financed Anti-Saloon League is offset 
promptly by the Anti-Prohibition Association; the 
labor organizations with their great propaganda de- 
partments bring into existence the Citizens’ Committee. 
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The propaganda of one Spanish factor inspires propa- 
ganda from the other. The public utilities propaganda 
was more than nullified by the Senatorial committee 
investigation and exposure, and so on. 

A second reason is that, unless the people are ready 
for it, propaganda, no matter how extensive, is futile. 
I do not subscribe to the theory that anything can be 
put over by propaganda. I do not believe that a na- 
tion’s thoughts can be wholly molded by propaganda. 
I think the facts disprove that idea. An instance of the 
futility of propaganda, I think, is that of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. Another is that of the 
Republican Party in the last campaign. Plenty of other 
instances will occur to you, instances where all the 
publicity, all of the newspapers, were on one side and 
the voters on election day on the other. Propaganda 
does not get anywhere unless the people are ready for 
it. The soil has to be ripe or it is wasted. And propa- 
ganda to stick has got to have a basis of fact and an 
equipment of logic. A certain number of susceptible, 
simple-minded people may be swung off balance by 
crazy propaganda, but not a majority and not for very 
long. Eventually they are trued up either by counter 
propaganda or clarifying events. 

The third reason is that the ordinary man—the man 
without any money—unable to purchase time on the 
radio or space in the papers, is nothing like as helpless 
as he seems. He never lacks defenders. On the con- 
trary, he is invariably well provided with them. Nine- 
tenths of the politicians in office and certainly nine- 
tenths of those who want office constitute themselves 
his consistent champions for the simple reason that 
there are so very, very many of him to vote on election 
day. It is, as a matter of fact, the successful, who have 
risen above the ordinary, who these days are without 
defenders in politics, which is why it is necessary for 
them to spend money on propaganda if they want to 
retain the rewards of success—and all of them do. It’s 
the only way in this country by which they can put up 
a fight and the idea that the odds are with them is not 
well based. Really, the odds are the other way. 

It is my conviction, too, that lying propaganda de- 
feats itself, and the propagandists who deliberately mis- 
represent or falsely accuse are stupid in the extreme. 
As a rule the reaction is swift and sure. There are too 
many free vehicles of communication available for de- 
nials and denunciations—which always makes news— 
of propagandists who have laid themselves open by 
statements which cannot be sustained. And there are 
always the libel laws and the courts. Actually, when 
one considers the tremendous flood of propaganda, it 
seems to me that astonishingly little of it can be justly 
called vicious. 

There is one form of propaganda for which, perhaps, 
vicious is the wrong word, but which, in my mind, is 
clearly bad—and that is Government propaganda as de- 
veloped in the last five years. Prior to 1933 there were 
almost no departmental publicity directors. Today. 
every bureau, board, agency, and commission has its 
separate publicity section. The Government payrolls 
are literally cluttered with press agents; the volume of 
their production is vast and its cost runs high up in the 





millions. Now it is as natural and proper for an ad- 
ministration to propagandize in its own behalf as for 
the opposition to propagandize against it. But, I sub- 
mit that an administration is a party affair. It is in 
power as the result of success at the polls of one po- 
litical party. Its propaganda should be conducted 
through the organization of that party and with that 
party’s funds—not through governmental agencies, nor 
paid for with the taxpayers’ money. To this sort of 
thing, there are various grave objections. For one, it 
not only gives to the Administration an utterly unfair 
advantage but it is distinctly dishonest, as in using the 
money of the taxpayers to promote its policies and per- 
petuate itself, it is using the money not only of those 
who are for it but of those who are against it—and 
that, I contend, is not in the least on the level. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Kent. Now we are ready for the 
questions. Please rise and state the name of the person 
to whom your question is directed. 

Man: Mr. Flynn, with respect to your condemnation 
of a certain rule, do you not believe in the rights of a 
minority as necessary to the true function of democ- 
racy? 

Mr. Flynn: I do. 

Man: Mr. Flynn, you said that some groups cannot 
get time on the air because of the money interest. Now, 
isn’t it perfectly all right for a business such as the 
Chase National Bank to put on a program to give 
counter propaganda to what is being handed out in 
Washington? 

Mr. Flynn: Well, the President in Washington is just 
waiting for us to get off the air now, to get on the air. 
He has not been on the air, I think, for about seven or 
eight months, but these programs I have been talking 
about—and, mind you, I am no advocate of the Presi- 
dent—are on every week, week after week, pouring out 
stuff with a hired economist into the ears of the Ameri- 
can people and using a great symphony orchestra in 
order to get attention. In place of the technique the old 
orators used, which was the exordium of the orator him- 
self—he had to tell a funny story to get you interested 
and then tell you what he had to say—they now have a 
three- or four-thousand-dollar orchestra to get you to 
listen to them and then they turn on the economist for 
five minutes to give you a form of political economy 
which is a propagandizing business interest. I don’t 
object to their doing it, but I say they can do it because 
they have got the money, but nobody else has. 

Chairman Denny: I am going to ask Mr. Kent if he 
will speak to that same question. What do you think 
about the right of business to have these programs such 
as Mr. Flynn has been attacking, to counteract what 
has been called Government propaganda? 

Mr. Kent: I think it is all right. I think I said so in 
my remarks. The Government propaganda is financed 
out of the taxpayers’ money; mostly these days it is 
directed against business. What possible way has busi- 
ness got of protecting itself except through counter 
propaganda? And they have got to pay for it. Nobody 
will give it to them freely; it isn’t like the ordinary 
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man with every politician or nine-tenths of the poli- 
ticians championing his cause. And how do they get 
it unless they have some money to pay for it? If they 
didn’t have money and couldn’t pay for it, they would 
simply be trampled in the ground and ruined. 

Woman: Mr. Cantril, you prescribed the remedy of 
education to counteract the vicious effects of propa- 
ganda, and you sort of indicted educators themselves as 
being propagandists, so where are we to look for re- 
form? 

Mr. Cantril: I still think you can look for a little 
light from the poor educator. Your question, however, 
is an extremely important one and brings up the differ- 
ence between the educator who realizes he is a propa- 
gandist and the educator who thinks he isn’t. Most 
educators think, of course, that they are not propagan- 
dists, and consciously they probably are not, and we 
should not label them as such. However, the educator 
who receives the book that Mr. Flynn received and who 
does not have Mr. Flynn’s perspective and does not 
know that it is sent by an interested group, who reads 
that book, who is convinced by it, and who teaches that 
to his pupils, is a propagandist from the point of view 
of Mr. Flynn, of myself, and others who know who 
sends the book. He is not a propagandist from his 
own point of view. So real education is essentially 
proportional to the ability of the educator to recognize 
propaganda. 

Man: Mr. Cantril, you and Mr. Flynn both rather as- 
sume that corporate interests are behind most of what 
you define as propaganda. In all fairness, aren’t the 
labor unions today, both wings of labor, as adept and 
efficient in its use, as witness the flood of propaganda 
today to sell us a little soviet, under the Pepper Bill, 
under the sacred name of art? That is magnificent 
propaganda. 

Mr. Cantril: Yes; I think definitely these labor 
groups as well as any other organized group or interest 
can be accused of propaganda. However, my illustra- 
tions, if they do not seem to be fair, were merely meant 
to be proportional to the amount of propaganda that 
comes to us. I agree rather thoroughly with Mr. Flynn 
that the propaganda now is rather on one side, al- 
though I definitely feel that the labor groups, if they 
had the opportunity, would certainly propagandize just 
as much. 

Man: Mr. Flynn, did the newspapers that were 
against the Reorganization Bill criticize the bill on its 
merits, or did they use it as an attack to discredit our 
great President, and is it a credit to a democracy where 
true facts shall prevail? 

Mr. Flynn: I think the idea of the reorganization of 
the government was an excellent thing, but I think it 
was approached in an abominable way, and I think the 
newspapers are pretty nearly right in criticizing it. I am 
not sure that a lot of them weren’t motivated by a 
hatred of our “great” President. The bill was bad just 
the same. 

' Man: Mr. Kent, you spoke a little earlier about the 
Government driving the poor Big Business to the poor- 
house. How about the advance that Big Business made 
from the time that there was no Government propa- 








highest profits? 

Chairman Denny: You have got your dates mixed up, 
haven’t you? Let’s ask your question again now in 
terms of dates. 

Same Man: I mean the period of 1933, when Roose- 
velt came into power, to 1937. In 1933 they were at 
the bottom; in 1937 they almost reached their 1929 
levels despite the fact that we had this propaganda 
that you alluded to so unfavorably. 

Mr. Kent: I don’t say that the propaganda that I 
alluded to unfavorably, which was the Government 
propaganda, had anything to do with that. I think that 
business prospered during those years in spite of Gov- 
ernment propaganda and Government policies. And 
that the weight and propaganda of Government policies 
and Government propaganda eventually have brought 
about a recession. 

Man: Mr. Kent, do you think that the opportunity 
for propaganda in this country today is so equal that it 
can’t be improved, and if you think that it should be 
improved, how would you go about doing it? 

Mr. Kent: I think that is a very interesting and intel- 
ligent question, and I wish I could answer it. I don’t 
thing that opportunities are altogether equal. I would 
like to see them equalized, and I would like to see the 
abuses cut out. I don’t see exactly how it can be done, 
and I am afraid of any curtailment because it does in- 
volve the curtailment of free speech. 

Chairman Denny: How about a lot of Town Most) 
ings of the Air, Mr. Kent? 

Mr. Kent: They are bully. 

Man: Mr. Cantril, I have heard rumors that there are 
at present a large number of British propaganda agents 
among us at the present time trying to get us emotion- 
ally interested in the Middle European situation. Do 
you have any information on that subject? 

Mr. Cantril: I am sorry, I don’t. 

Woman: Mr. Kent, you speak of libel laws which do 
protect individuals and corporations from misstatement, 


but when the radio and newspapers, which you all admit - 


can be bought, attack not individuals but laws and his- 
torical facts and make misstatements about them that 
we all recognize, if we have the education to recognize 
them, but which the mass mind does not recognize, and 
when they attack groups and-countries and parties and 
the Government itself, who is going to sue them for libel 
over those misstatements ? 

Mr. Kent: I should first like to correct a misapprehen- 
sion that you seem to be under. I did not say, and I did 
not agree, that either the radio or the newspapers were 
bought. I have nothing to do with radios, but I have 
had for a good many years something to do with news- 
papers, and I work on one that I know can’t be bought, 
and I do not believe we monopolize all the journalistic 
virtue in the country. 

Man: Professor Cantril, in articulating all that has 
been said tonight is the assumption that there is some- 
thing other than propaganda. I should like to ask you, 
if like physical facts there are social facts which impar- 
tially presented can inform us through some medium 
other than propaganda? In other words, it is my belief 
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that in our modern world there are no social facts, that 
all statements of the phenomena of society are propa- 
ganda, are opinionated, are in one sense or another a 
seeking towards some pre-conceived end, which I believe 
was your impression. 

Mr. Cantril: The point you raise is extremely impor- 
tant. I might answer it perhaps by means of an analogy. 
The propagandist we might regard as a gardener who 
plants seeds and cultivates the soil. He always has, how- 
ever, the soil upon which to work. That soil, from the 
point of view of the propagandist, consists of all the 
ideas, the ideologies, the custom stereotypes, frames of 
reference, or what you will, that people already have, so 
that what the propagandist does is merely to play upon 
those things for a particular end. I have been interested 
in the discussion tonight, for example, to see how this 
soil has conditioned our discussion. We think here in 
terms of the Democratic and the Republic parties, as 
though those were the only two parties in the world. 
That is an indication of the frame of reference under 
which or within which we are working, within which our 
propaganda is assumed. 

Man: I would like to direct a question to Mr. Cantril 
and perhaps have the others comment on it. Inasmuch 
as in a democracy it is important both to get the people 
to think and to act, and inasmuch as it is very difficu!t 
really to get people to do either, much less both of those 
things, isn’t there a danger in carrying your suggestions 
to their logical conclusion that you will increase that 
state of inertia? For instance, in the Reorganization 
Bill, if one reads it in the manner that you suggest, by 
critical propaganda analysis, one can’t get very much ex- 





cited about it one way or another, but if one is open to 
the influence of a propagandist, one not only acts imme- 
diately but very vituperatively either for or against the 
bill, and thus it is those who are affected by propagan- 
dists who convey their opinion in the Government, and 
the people that you are trying to create are in such iner- 
tia that they are likely not to be a factor in a democracy. 

Mr. Cantril: Yes, I think it is very important, when we 
discuss this program of propaganda, to recognize or to 
ask ourselves what the issue is about. It seems to me 
that when we do not know much about a problem, such 
as the Reorganization Bill, then we are extremely sus- 
ceptible to propaganda. However, when we do know 
something about the issue, then it takes much more 
propaganda to work us up to an opposite point of view 
and extremely little propaganda to turn us into action 
for our particular cause. That is why I think the propa- 
ganda during the election is not particularly effective, 
but why propaganda, for example, directed at the Turk, 
about whom we know little, is extremely effective. 

Chairman Denny: Thank you, Professor Cantril. I’m 
sorry we haven’t time for more questions. This is the 
kind of program where we get a great many letters from 
listeners saying, “When Mr. So-and-So spoke, we thought 
he was perfectly right, he had such a perfect case there 
was no use listening to the other man; and when the next 
man spoke, his case was so perfectly presented we didn’t 
know what to do. What do you think, Mr. Denny?” 
The answer is that you have got to think. Now, that is 
the purpose of the program this evening, to make us all 
think. In fact, that is the purpose of all of these Town 
Meeting programs. 


- Book Reviews 


Lieut. Cot. M. L. Kruvewitcu, U.S.M.C.R. 


Tue Navy: A History, by Fletcher Pratt. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Garden City, New York, 1938, 
496 p. $4.00. 

This latest work of Fletcher Pratt, who for many years 
has contributed to the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings gives an intimate picture of the Navy from 
its origin in the early sessions of the Continental Congress 
down to the close of the World War with some small 
reference to developments since that period. Not all of 
the pictures portrayed are pleasing ones. Indeed, con- 
trary to the generally uninformed opinion the Navy’s 
participation in the Revolutionary War was not gener- 
ally speaking a happy one, and apparently resulted in 
complete failure with the sale of its two remaining ves- 
sels at the conclusion of peace. As the author remarks, 
the most striking of the general characteristics of the 
Navy is its “periodicity, the alternating epochs of death 
and re-birth, followed by tropical growth; and this re- 
fers not only to the navy as an aggregation of ships, but 
to its internal constitution as well, of which the construc- 
tion of new vessels forms the simplest and most legible 
index.” 


Through the pages of this book we see the activities 
of our first line of defense, passing through eras of 
stagnant administration as well as periods of growth 
and development ; but through it all there rise the figures 
of heroic personalities that gave to the history of our 
Navy the glory of achievement and accomplishment and 
represent the spirit of the American people at war. Jones, 
Preble, Decatur, Foote, Lawrence, Hall, Porter, Far- 
ragut, Perry, Evans, Dewey and a host of others, too 
numerous to mention, are described with a vividness and 
reality that bring them to life in the stirring accounts of 
numerous engagements at sea. 

The style is interesting and with its attention to detail ' 
the reader sees the battles through the eyes of the Ameri- 
can sailor fighting at home and abroad. 

The origin of the “legacy of courage” of our great 
heroes is portrayed in battle after battle, and with it we 
come to understand the tremendous importance of the 
training in the accuracy of gun-fire, heavy blows dealt 
“possibly not fast” but with telling effect, which has 
been part and parcel of the development of the navy. 

Interesting is the author’s summation of American 
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naval strategy, his comments regarding Mahan, and the 
high purpose and achievement -of the Navy— 

“The tactical and strategic ideas ruling the American 
Navy at present reject older sources and look to Mahan. 
They may be briefly stated as stressing the fact that 
naval influence on the general course of war can be exer- 
cised only by the battle fleet and its victory, directly in 
action or tacitly in blockade. The older tradition thought 
of cruisers roaming the seas against the enemy’s com- 
merce, powerful enough to fight down any enemy cruis- 
ers protecting that commerce unless the latter were con- 
centrated into groups. But this commerce-raiding tradi- 
tion had grown out of one war with England and the 
possibility another would come. It was bound to die 
when the English quarrel was composed, and in furnish- 
ing a coffin for it Mahan was rather the codifier of a 
body of vaguely adumbrated and ill-stated doctrine than 
the progenitor of anything new. 

“His true importance in the history of the American 
naval tradition is that he represented the brilliant fruit- 
age of the tree planted by Bancroft and Buchanan at 
Fort Severn. It is the legitimate glory of the American 
Navy to be the most intellectual military service in his- 
tory. No other navy, nor army has produced so much 
literature or of such a uniformly high content of ideas. 
No other has produced so many inventions, and not in 
its special field alone, but in every department of human 
endeavor. Only the British navy has so frequently lent 
ships, men and effort in exploration, and not even the 
British has achieved more. It was not chance that an 
American naval officer should be the first man at the 
North Pole or another the first to fly the Atlantic; it is 
not chance that U. S. Navy tide and astronomical tables 
are world standards. The process that brought these 
things about began as long ago as Matthew Perry’s ex- 
periments in preventing yellow fever with ’tween-decks 
fires.” 

The book contains a considerable bibliography as 
well and a compendium and description of the ships of 
the Navy from 1777 to date. Explanatory notes and the 
authorities for sources of quotations are given at the 
end of the volume, rather than as part of the text itself. 


War IN CuINA, Varian Fry. A pamphlet book pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 94 p., 25 cents. 

This small work issued by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation with maps and charts by Henry Adams Grant, 
is most instructive and entertaining with regard to the 
history of foreign accessions and interventions in China. 
The language is lucid, indeed almost simple, and the 
work combines a compilation of facts with a carefully 
woven narrative. As stated by the Association, the ob- 
ject of its Headline Books is to provide sufficient un- 
biased background information to enable readers to reach 
independent and intelligent conclusions on the important 
international problems of the day, and “War in China” 
appears to be completely within the Association’s purpose 
“to carry on research and educational activities to aid in 
the understanding and constructive development of Ameri- 
can Foreign policy.” 

The author, beginning with the Ming Empire, and fol- 


lowing down through the Manchu regime, takes us 
through the early treaty settlements in China, the de- 
velopment of Japan, the Japanese wars with China and 
Russia, down through the World War, and the clash 
of interests in China today. 

The attrition of China by way of constant foreign 
encroachment is clearly pictured both in the treatment 
by the author and the clever map work by Mr. Grant, 
and takes us down through the present war, to the 
sinking of the Panay.. The author makes no suggestion 
as to the American position in Asia, but analyzes the 
reasons pro and con for intervention, isolation, sanc- 
tions or boycotts, leaving the decision to those most quali- 
fied and to the powers that be. 

While not a technical treatise on the art of war, this 
small booklet is well worth reading. 





THE RIFLE THAT WON THE 
REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 49) 


radation.” It profoundly damaged the English cause; 
the spirit of the American army was helped.by American 
anger against it. 

It is possible that mercenaries might have been en- 
gaged whether or not the Pennsylvania rifle had been 
invented. But it is certain that fewer would have been 
sent in the early years and that fear of American marks- 
manship pointed the choice of the so-called Hessians. 


VI 


We have already seen what the musketman had to do 
before he could fire. The rifleman’s job was slower and 
more difficult (the rifle, which should have followed 
breech-loading, in practice actually precded it). In the 
old German rifles the lead ball had to be hammered into 
the barrel with an iron ramrod and a mallet. The Penn- 
sylvanians improved on this method with the greased 
patch. After the powder had been poured in from the 
palm of the hand (where it had been measured from the 
powder horn), a round, greased patch of cloth was placed 
over the muzzle. The bullet was placed over this and 
pushed into the muzzle by the thumb. It was then pushed 
down by the hickory ramrod, which had a concave end to 
fit the bullet. The grease from the patch made this 
easier. When the bullet rested on the powder, it was 
hit with the ramrod—the word was “wang”—until it 
fitted the grooves. Major Whelen says that this could 
be done by a skillful rifleman in thirty seconds. This was 
more than twice the time it took a skillful musketman 
to load his piece. So we should be led to believe that 
the superior range and accuracy of the rifle must have 
been nullified by the difficulty of loading it. But we 
are counting without the ingenuity of the frontiersman 
who, in his necessity, invented a new kind of war—as 
important as his new kind of rifle. 

If the European tactics had been followed, no doubt 
the rifleman would have been beaten. In the early skir- 
mishes, the enemy was upon him with bayonets before 
he could reload. So the rifleman invented sniping, shoot- 
ing from distant cover—trees, bushes, walls, ambushes. 
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His guerrilla warfare became the despair of the disci- 
plined, methodical Redcoat. The British frequently com- 
plained of the “savage” methods of the Colonials. March- 
ing along a road in fine military order and cadence, it 
must have been horrible to have a half-naked enemy in 
his long, frayed hunting shirt, his breeches probably 
long since torn to shreds, loom up behind an unexpected 
bush out of reach of Brown Bess and fire his deadly bul- 
let. By the time an order to charge him could be given 
and executed, he had vanished ; somewhere in the under- 
brush he was quietly reloading and would reappear pres- 
ently in another quarter to pick his man again. 

The British learned such horror of these apparitions 
that Washington decided to clothe all his army in hunt- 
ing shirts. “The General,” reads the order, “. . . earnest- 
lq encourages the use of Hunting Shirts, with long 
Breeches, made of the same Cloth—it is a dress justly 
supposed to carry no small terror to the enemy who think 
every such person a complete Marksman.” 


VII 


It was very largely this terror which broke the British 
morale—the unknown factor, Tolstoy’s X, the spirit of 
an army. There were enough other matters to wear 
down the spirit of the Colonials. But they had Wash- 
ington and they had numbers. They had, too, a cause, 
individually felt and, by the time the tide turned, uni- 
versally understood. Their cause, of course, was the 
cause of freedom. But it was the cause, also, of the 
frontier, won by the rifle, cherished inch by inch as it 
was gained by the rifleman. He had already stood at its 
outposts, seen the immensity of its horizons. There he 
could invent a new world. The awe of it was deep and 
secret in his heart. 

The tide turned at Trenton. The persistence of Wash- 
ington’s idea in conflict with storm and ice and night, the 
march of exhausted men into blinding sleet—‘in good 
order,” it is insistently proved against all reason—is no 
part of this narrative. But that the troops finally cap- 
tured a town of drunken Hessians is, indeed, part of the 
story of the rifle. The homesick Germans can hardly be 
blamed for their Christmas indiscretion. Their guns, for 
which they were bought, had long since failed against 
weapons never meant for war but for the hunting of 
game in American forests. 


LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 29) 


This deficiency was created partly because of the extra 
expense of maintaining the Marines in Shanghai, and 
the dividing of the Embassy Guard at Peiping together 
with the establishment of the Marine Detachments at 
Tientsin. And also to cover partially the loss of mate- 
rials and equipment at the Philadelphia depot caused 
by fire; and permitted a recouping of our Reserve’s stock 
of military clothing. 

S. 3337, a Bill to increase the number of first-class 
privates from 25 per cent to 40 per cent has passed. 
This should be good news for all. 

The money for the new non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters at Quantico is in the approved PWA schedule. 
Work will begin during July. 











H R. 9997 has been reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee with certain modifica- 
tions. This act will probably become a law this session. 

Reenlistment pay will be available on July 1. The 
first three pay grades will receive a bonus of $50 per 
year for each year of reenlistment. Therefore, the 
most these classes can get is $200. For the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh pay grades upon reenlistment 
each year will be given $25. Therefore, the most these 
classes can receive is $100. 


WILL THE HIGH COMMAND 
TAKE TO THE AIR? 


(Continued from page 36) 





single order, he merely coordinated the efforts of those 
who did. He hovered, like Deus ex machina of the 
old Greek drama, in his command plane, and interfered 
only when necessary. Since the naval portion of Plan 
X had commenced to function, his only message to 
Admiral N had been, after the European fleet had been 
destroyed, “The country’s greatest treasures are her 
courageous men.” This had been relayed to all the 
fleet. 

What the school-boy of today studies as the Battle 
of San Diego was in reality but a part of the enormous 
battle of the Pacific. It is called that because it ex- 
tended to nearly every part of that ocean and the land 
upon its borders. It really involved our West Coast, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Australia, Japan, Si- 
beria and the China Coast. We may call it a campaign 
in the sense that all the action did not take place at 
once; and the various objectives were progressively 
reached. But the action was so closely coordinated by 
our unified command, the blows were struck so nearly 
on schedule time, that some historians simply call it a 
battle. The Battle of San Diego was an inspiring spec- 
tacle. Admiral N had skillfully maneuvered the enemy 
into the sea area near the coast in which the army and 
air elements before mentioned became available. Con- 
tact had been made earlier and our fleet simply kept 
running in the direction desired. The Asiatic Admiral 
had been advised of the attack upon the south flank of 
the land forces, but how could he have guessed the 
magnitude of the blow that General A was giving them 
there? How could he believe the reports that the 
mighty Asiatic Army was being pushed back? How 
could the Americans concentrate at that point when 
they were pressing the north flank only a short time 
ago? 

Admiral N’s tactics game him no time to reason these ° 
things out. The Asiatics naturally fought with their 
bases along our coast back of them. No thought of 
any danger from that source bothered them until about 
noon, when they suddenly found themselves opposite 
San Diego. With all their attention engaged by the 
American Fleet upon their starboard hand, as they 
steamed southward on generally parallel courses, the 
Asiatics saw the air darken with the hosts of the 
American GHQ Air Force. This sudden assault drove 
the Asiatic naval air forces out of the picture, placing 
the fleet in a most embarrassing position for the mo- 
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ment. And at this moment the long range guns posted 
by the mechanized force along the coast for this pur- 
pose opened up a murderously accurate fire upon the 
rear elements of the Asiatic Fleet. Thus they were 
left without their air force and found themselves be- 
tween two fires. Admiral N then pushed home his 
audacious attack upon the enemy fleet. It was more 
than flesh and blood could stand. There was no place 
to go, nothing to do. When he saw his situation, the 
Asiatic Admiral shot himself. Division and squadron 
commanders soon lost control. Units simply broke and 
ran, some pell mell towards the beach, others attempted 
to come about and run towards the north. Only a few 
surrendered. Sea power had passed into our hands. 

The first and most notable result of this change of 
sea power from their hands to ours was the effect 
upon the enemy land forces. Accustomed to look back- 
wards with confidence at their fleet securing their com- 
munications, they looked this dark day upon a hostile 
fleet which not only cut them off entirely, but executed 
a tremendous fire power upon their flanks and rear. 
With the accession of the Army of the East to the 
American forces in contact, the situation of the invaders 
became untenable. In this latter operation General A 
gave General B, who commanded the Army of the 
West, the forces from the East, the air forces and the 
fleet for the purpose of carrying out his task, just as 
Admiral N had had the army and the air forces at his 
disposal for the accomplishment of his task. 

Having watched from the air thé greatest naval en- 
gagement of all time, and the greatest combined sea 
and land fights of history, and seeing the end was near, 
General A left the theatre and showed up inconspicu- 
ously in Washington one evening. Airport officials rec- 
ognized the plane as it alighted gently. The general 
was quickly smuggled into a taxicab and whisked away 
to the White House before the gaping crowd knew who 
was there. The unfortunate staff were left to with- 
stand as best they could the wild demonstration of the 
people. As newsmen got the story, they had to rush 
two battalions of Marines to the White House and 
throw a cordon around the grounds. The mob wanted 
its hero if they had to tear the place apart to get at 
him. Eventually it got so that the President gave or- 
ders to let the crowd in as far as the south portico, and 
he went out there arm in arm with General A. Micro- 
phones had been rigged, the area was flood-lighted, the 
multitude roared below. A gesture from the President 
finally produced a reasonable hush. Introducing Gen- 
eral A, he pushed him into the foreground and with- 
drew into the shadows. The man of the hour, whose 
directing energy and genius had saved their country, 
got the most deafening ovation ever heard. At length 
he prevailed upon them to listen. Speaking slowly and 
in a clear, unemotional voice, he said: 

“No single person, nor group of persons, but the en- 
tire nation, deserves the credit for this successful de- 
fense of our shores. We of the armed forces are but a 
spear-head—ineffective without the shaft of the spear 
—which is the whole people. The collective wisdom of 
this great people gave us the means with which to con- 
duct a successful war. Not the least of this means was 








the institution housed in that little marble office on the 
Potomac and known as the National Defense College. 
In this Temple of Unity we have learned to employ all 
our forces, political, economic and military, as a well- 
coordinated whole to the end that the nation may en- 
dure. Here were brought together responsible repre- 
sentatives of all branches of those three mainstays of 
the nation. Here the high command shed narrow prej- 
udices and acquired the confidence of knowledge. Here 
the earthbound leaders found wings to carry them 
swiftly to the scenes of action, to see from their flying 
offices the land, sea and air forces actually in combat 
with the enemy. Here we learned that each one of 
these forces, land, sea and air, is but a working part 
of the machine of National Defense—not an indepen- 
dent entity stuffed with the foolish pride of its own 
peculiar attributes and believing all others to be mere 
appendages. When the high command took to the air, 
its horizon, both physical and mental, was instantly 
widened. No man, after thus seeing war from the air, 
could retain the narrow prejudices of his partiqular 
branch. And so to these great factors we largely owe 
the victory which permits us to continue as a nation. 
May the future generations, for whom we have saved 
this heritage, be equally vigilant, equally sagacious, in 
the preservation of this nation from aggression.” 


ABOUKIR BAY 
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ters that tow the launches; and ther boats belonging 
to each ship will keep in the wake of their respective 
flat boats. 

“To distinguish the boats having on board the grena- 
dier company of each regiment, they will carry the 
camp colors of that regiment, and the other boats are 
to form to the left, until the regiment is completed, 
taking care that the companies are embarked on boats 
in the order they should be in when landed; and the 
captains commanding the division will consult with the 
commanding officer of the troops, and fix on the best 
method to obtain this object without confusion. 

“When the troops are to land, a situation will be 
pointed out upon the shore, where either the right or 
left will proceed to; if from the right the boats to the 
left must observe open order, that the right wing may 
not be too much crowded together ; and the boats to the 
right will pay like attention, when the left is the point 
from which they are to form. 

“Upon no account must any flat boat be nearer to 
another than fifty feet, and this will afford sufficient 
space for the cutters-and launches in the rear to land 
between the flat boats, agreeable to regimental order of 
the troops they have on board. 

“The flat boats are always to drop their grapnel from 
their stern at a proper distance from the shore, that 
they may haul off the moment the troops are landed. 

“It may often be necessary that the flat boats should 
pull quick round into an opposite direction, either for 
retreat or any other cause, in which case it is of the 
utmost consequence that they should do so together, 
and in one direction. Strict attention must therefore be 
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paid to the signal that will be made upon that occa- 
sion; and if no signal is made, they will always pull to 
starboard. 

“The captains commanding the different divisions 
will repeat all the signals made by the commanding 
officer of the disembarkation; and each captain should 
have a rowing boat attending him, with a careful offi- 
cer to carry his orders to the boats of his division. 

“In order that the flat boats may observe the signals 
as soon as made, a musket will be fired from the com- 
manding officer’s boat, which is to be repeated by the 
captains of the other division. Each boat having the 
signal flags on board must be provided with stretchers, 
that the flags may be seen, should the weather be calm; 
and all signals will be made at a flag staff, in the center 
of the boat. 

“The officers commanding the boats must take par- 
ticular care that none of the troops stand up, as on 
many occasions it may endanger the safety of the boat. 

“Each flat boat must be provided with four or five 
breakers, or small casks of water, that immediate relief 
may be given the troops upon their landing, should they 
require it. 

“When the first landing is completed, the boats 
(when ordered) will proceed to those ships having en- 
signs at their fore-top-gallant-mast-head ; afterwards to 
those having their ensigns at the mizen, until all the 
troops are on shore. 

“When the second landing takes place, the captains 
will proceed with their division of boats to particular 
ships, that the regiments may be landed in a collective 
body; and this is to be observed until all the troops 
are on shore. 

“The launches that landed the artillery will proceed 
to such ordnance ship as will be pointed out, to land the 
light artillery and stores. Should this service not be 
requisite, they will assist in disembarking the troops, 
agreeable to the last instructions. 

“The captains of the different divisions will deliver 
copies of these and all other instructions to the lieuten- 
ants under their orders, and they will give others to 
the midshipmen commanding the flat boats. 

“No persons belonging to the boats to be permitted 
to quit them upon landing, unless by the particular 
order of the commanding officer of the division. 

“Dated on board his majesty’s ship Ajax, 24th Janu- 
ary, 1801.” 





“ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CAP- 
TAINS AND OFFICERS APPOINTED TO SUPER- 
INTEND THE DEBARKATION OF TROOPS, ETC. 


“The Commander in Chief having signified to me, 
that after the troops are landed, the boats under the 
directions of the captains of their respective divisions 
are to be employed in landing the stores, provisions, 
and water belonging to the army. 

“The following distribution of the boats is therefore 
to take place, in order that the demands made by the 
different departments of the army may be regularly 
complied with. 

“After the first landing is completed, and ten pieces 
of artillery are on shore, the launches are to repair to 
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by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Produced by the originator of the au- 
tomatic telephone, Automatic Electric 
private telephone systems have a back- 
ground of over forty-five years of 
successful application and constant 
improvement. They are noted for 
their instant response, accurate opera- 


tion and rugged, reliable construction. 


These qualities have proved to be 
of particular value in the service of 
every branch of national defense, 
where equipment must function with 
unfailing regularity, even under the 
most adverse and difficult conditions. 
For complete information, address 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company, 1033 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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expressed against them. 
Launches. Guns. 

“Foudroyant— 2 2 6 pounders, Mon- 
arch transport. Should the Minotaur and Northumber- 
land not join, the following boats will land four how- 
itzers, viz. 


Launch. 
eo a : i From the Monarch. 
st , } From the Indefatigable. 
To be employed in landing 
Kent 1 spare ammunition, hand carts, 


Dictator 1 etc., from any of the above ves- 


sels that are most convenient. 
“A vessel will be anchored near the shore (having 
an ordnance flag flying), on board of which will be 
spare ammunition, etc., independent of what will be 
landed by the Kent and Dictator’s boats. 
“And the following launches will proceed on board 
the Ann transport, and there receive on board such 
stores as the commanding engineer may direct, viz. 


Launch. 
Stately 1 
Northumberland 1 ; 
Delft 1 { With cutters to tow each. 
Minotaur 1 


“When the whole of the infantry are landed, and the 
above service completed, the divisions under the com- 
mand of Captains Stevenson, Morrison, Larmour, and 
Apthorpe, assisted by Captain Gunter, P.A.T. after 
placing dunnage in the boats’ bottoms, are to be em- 
ployed in landing the cavalry of the reserve, consisting 
of 234 men and horses; also General Finch’s brigade, 
consisting of 252 men and horses, making in all 486 
horses with their riders, and for which 48 flat boats will 
be necessary; when they are landed the boats are to 
return and land the horses belonging to the artillery, 
amounting to 182, and 88 men; also those belonging to 
the staff of the army, about 120, with their keepers. 
After this service is performed, Captain Stevenson’s 
and Morrison’s divisions will be employed in landing 
water and provisions, to be deposited in the situations 
pointed out by the commissary general. All the ves- 
sels not.employed by Captain Larmour in the ordnance 
department will be dedicated to this service, particularly 
for the conveyance of water from the fleet to the army, 
should they require it, which is likely to be the case. 

“When the whole army is disembarked, Captain Lar- 
mour’s division, with the launches that land the guns, 
except such as may be ordered to act as gun-boats, are 
to be exclusively appropriated to land all the ordnance 
stores, together with those belonging to the engineer’s 
department in this service. Captain Larmour will be 
assisted by Lieutenant Kemp, the agent for those de- 
partments. 

“Tt will therefore fall immediately upon the direction 
of Captain Larmour to have proper wharfs erected for 
the stores being landed upon (applying to the admiral 
for carpenters) ; that the boats are fitted for the recep- 
tion of the heavy guns, slides provided to roll the guns 
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the following ships, and convey on shore the guns as 























* out on; a proportion of two-inch planks are to be taken 
in each boat, for the trucks or wheels of the guns to 
run on when landed; and afterwards to accompany the 
guns, to prevent their sinking in the sand, should it be 
judged necessary: purchases prepared for getting the 
guns up on the shore, anchors sunk in the sand in situa- 
tions proper for hauling the guns up by, in the event 
of bad weather, and such further precautions as may 
be judged necessary ; some decked vessels will be placed 
under his directions, for the conveying of such stores 
as are liable to receive irijury from the weather, as well 
as for the transportation of fascines, palisadoes, &c. &c. 

“Captain Scott’s division, after the last brigade is 
landed, will disembark the dismounted dragoons, in 
the number of about 751 men; also the pioneers of the 
army, nearly 400 men; after which, should it be neces- 
sary, they will assist in the same service as Captain 
Stevenson’s division; and on these duties Captain Scott 
will call to his assistance Lieutenant Brown, agent for 
transports. 

“Captain Apthorpe will, after the troops are on shore, 
employ his division in landing the stores belonging to 
the general hospital; also those that appertain to quar- 
termaster general departments, and such others as do 
not fall under those heads already mentioned; but 
should those stores be soon landed, Captain Apthorpe 
will employ his boats on any other services where the 
demands are most urgent. 

“As it is quite impossible to foresee the different 
duties that must be performed by the boats of the 





fleet, and from the variety of situations I may be in, 
during the course of the intended service, it may not 
be in my power to give all the necessary orders; the 
captains of the different divisions must therefore exer- 
cise their own judgments upon many occasions. I 
shall only recommend that, where any service is de- 
manded by the heads of departments, that the same be 
complied with; but on all occasions, those orders that 
come immediately from the Commander in Chief of the 
army, the adjutant general, or his deputy, Colonel Aber- 
cromby, the quartermaster general, or his deputy, are 
to have the preference. 

“Care must be taken that the boats’ crews are regu- 
larly relieved when the service will admit of it, in order 
to prevent sickness from over fatigue, or being too long 
exposed to the sun. 

“The boat sails, when they have not awnings, are to 
be spread over them, when it can be done with conve- 
nience, both for to afford shelter to the men, and to 
prevent the sun from rending the boats, which will be 
greatly assisted by their being frequently wet, particu- 
larly in the evening, except when the men are forced to 
sleep in them, upon which occasion doing it in the day 
time is to be preferred. 

“The flat boats are not to be employed on any duty 
where they are liable to injury, and the utmost care 
must be taken to keep them in constant repair; upon 
which account it is recommended that a carpenter shall 
be sent from each ship as one of her crew, being pro- 
vided with a hammer, an assortment of nails and mate- 
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rials proper for stopping shot holes, or affording a 
temporary repair to the boat. These carpenters may be 
occasionally employed upon fitting wharfs or other 
necessary services. 

“When any wounded men are brought down upon 
the beach, and a request shall be made for their being 
conveyed on board the hospital ships, the captain of the 
division to which such application shall be made is to 
direct some of the boats under his orders to perform 
this service and, if necessary, that the flat boats shall 
be removed, that the soldiers may be placed with con- 
venience and ease to themselves, directing cutters or 
other boats to tow them. This service is particularly 
directed to the attention of Captain Apthorpe, whose 
division is attached to the medical department. 

“Three days’ provisions must be ready cooked for the 
crews of the boats, and each of the men provided with 
a blanket, one shirt, and a pair of trousers. 

“Every flat boat to have two spare oars, and a set of 
wooden tholes with grummets, in case the others should 
be lost or broken.” 

“GENERAL ORDERS. 
Head Quarters, Marmorice, 
H.M.S. Kent, February 16th, 1801. 

“Such officers’ horses as were not embarked on the 
14th instant, will be on the beach ready for embarkation 
tomorrow morning, at eight o’clock precisely. Officers 
will take notice, that after to-morrow no horses will be 
embarked. 

“The horses which have arrived for the cavalry since 
the last allotment are distributed as follows: 


llth light dragoons 4 horses 
Hompesch’s 17 do. 
12th regiment 16 do. 
26th do. 11 do. On board No. 21 


“These horses will be on the beach ready for em- 
barkation to-morrow morning, at seven o’clock. 

“The horses will receive the following rations while 
on board ship, viz. 5 lb. barley, 5 lb. of straw, and three 
gallons of water. As it has been impossible to supply 
all the horse vessels with weights and measures, the 
non-commissioned officers will use the Turkish steel- 
yards, which they will find on board, taking notice that 
the Turkish Ocque is equal to 2 Ib. 11 oz. English; so 
that the rations for horses at present established will be 
two Ocques of barley and three Ocques of straw nearly. 

“Majors of brigade are responsible that a copy of this 
order, as well as of the 6th instant, is given to each of 
the non-commissioned officers, in charge of the forage 
and provisions on board the different horse ships. 

“As nearly as circumstances will permit, the disem- 
barkation of the army will take place in the following 
order. 

lst. The infantry of the reserve, with ten pieces of 

light artillery. 

The brigade of Guards. 

The remainder of the first line, with six additional 

pieces of light artillery. 

2d. The infantry of the second line. 

3d. The mounted detachments of cavalry of the re- 

serve and Brigadier Finch’s brigade. 


On board No. 1. 
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4th. The dismounted part of the same brigade. 
5th. The pioneers of the army, the horse detachment 

of the royal artillery, and such additional pieces 

of ordnance and ammunition as may be wanted. 
“When the troops are ordered to land, the men are 
to be put into the flat boats as expeditiously as possible, 
but without hurry or disorder; they are to sit down in 
the boats, and in rowing to the shore, the strictest 
silence is to be observed; the troops are positively 
ordered not to load, till formed on the beach; the for- 
mation is to be effected as soon as possible, the men 
are to fall in, in line opposite to where they land; nor 
is any individual or body of men, in conceiving them- 
selves displaced, to attempt to regain their situation by 
closing to either flank, till ordered to do so by the gen- 
eral officer on whom they depend, or the senior officer 
present on the spot. 

“The troops are to land with 60 rounds of ammuni- 
tion and two spare flints per man; the ammunition 
which cannot be contained in the pouches to be care- 
fully put in the packs. Three days’ bread and three 
days’ pork, ready cooked, is to be carried by officers 
and men; the same quantity is to be landed to the 
troops, it is not however to be delivered out, but car- 
ried in kegs, with a party sufficient for the purpose; 
each man will carry his canteen filled with water. 

“Three days’ barley will be carried for the horses of 
the cavalry, and of the staff and field officers. 


“The staff and field officers must provide themselves 








with forage sacks previous to the fleet sailing from this. 

“The men will carry their intrenching tools and the 
proportion of necessities specified in the orders of 15th 
August last, viz. two shirts, one pair of shoes, two 
pair of socks or stockings, neatly made up in their 
packs or knapsacks, their camp kettles and blankets. 
Regiments having both blankets and great coats will 
leave the latter on board. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that the officers should 
bring on shore in the first instance such articles only as 
they can carry themselves. Officers’ servants are not 
only on all occasions of service to be present under 
arms with the corps to which they belong; they are to 
carry no more than any other soldier, and are to mount 
all picquets and guards with their masters. The smallest 
number of batmen possible will be permitted: mounted 
officers alone are entitled to them. 

“The music, drummers, and men least fit for actual 
service, are to be selected for all regimental duties, not 
purely military; and officers commanding corps will be 
held strictly responsible for their being at all times, and 
every situation, in the most effective state. 

“A proportion of the general hospital staff must be 
attached in the first instance to each brigade, and will 
be allowed such orderlies as are absolutely necessary 
from the brigade. Regimental surgeons are to be al- 
lowed one orderly each to carry the field case of in- 
struments. 

“The spare arms, tents, and horse appointments of 
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THOS. COOK & SON NEARING 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1941 


™@ Thos. Cook & Son, due to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth birthday of the firm—and incidentally, of the 
business of organized travel—in 1941, can look back 
on a history which, for scope and for variety, is prob- 
ably without parallel in the annals of commercial en- 
terprises. On July 5th, 1841, young Thomas Cook, lec- 
turer and writer, organized the first public-advertised 
railway excursion, chartering a train from the Midland 
Railway in England and carrying 570 passengers from 
Leicester to Loughborough for a convention. In so 
doing, he started his own business which was to spread 
until, today, Cook, Wagons-Lits is the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the world, with 353 offices, 12,000 
employees, and‘activities which include the operation 
of its own fleet of steamers on the Nile, as well as the 
operation of the international express trains, sleeping 
car trains and dining cars in Europe, the Near East, the 
Far East and Africa—in short, a world-wide scope, serv- 
ing annually more than 5,000,000 travelers. 





the dismounted cavalry, and every article of spare bag- 


gage, are to be left in charge of a careful non-commis- ~ 


sioned officer on board of each ship. 


“After the troops have landed, the sick of such regi- i 


ments as are embarked in transports are to be collected 
into one of the vessels occupied by the corps, under the 
care of the assistant surgeon, who will, as soon as pos- 
sible, report himself and the state of the men under his 
charge to the inspector general of hospitals on board 
H.M.S. Niger. In case of their being only one medical 
officer present with any regiment thus situated, this 
duty must be assigned to a careful non-commissioned 
officer. 

“Regiments embarked in men of war will leave the 


sick under the care of the surgeon of the ship, who will] ' 


be entitled to the allowance established in such cases, 
If necessary, a small proportion of orderly men may be 
left with the sick, to be selected from the convalescent 
men. Regiments that have women will employ nurses 
in lieu of orderly men. The women are positively pro- 
hibited from landing, on any pretence whatever, until 
the commanding officers of corps have obtained the 
Commander in Chief’s express permission for that 
purpose. 

“More detailed instructions, relative to the artillery, 
engineers, and commissariat, will be communicated to 
the respective officers at the head of each of those de- 
partments. 

“In the first instance, the troops will not have it in 
their power to bring forward their tents, but the 
ground on which the army, or any considerable detach- 
ment of it halts, must be taken up regularly, the usual 
guards and picquets mounted, and patrols sent out in 
different directions. 

“Every officer occupying a post, of whatever nature, 
will esteem it his duty to patrole in the neighbourhood, 
in order to ascertain the nature of the country, the ave- 
nues that lead to it, and the means of strengthening it. 

“All horses, mules, or camels, taken or found, are to 
be taken as soon as possible to the commissary general 
for the public service, nor is any individual to purchase 
or appropriate any horse, mule, or camel, until permis- 
sion is given. 

“The Commander in Chief has had much satisfaction 
in observing the behavior of the troops in their trans- 
actions with the inhabitants during their stay at Mar- 
morice; he trusts that a continuation of the same regu- 
lar conduct will merit that approbation which he will 
be at all times anxious to bestow upon them; every in- 


stance of an opposite conduct will be punished in a most_ 


exemplary manner. 

“Tt will be the duty of officers of every rank to point 
out to the soldiers the evils they will expose themselves 
to, by a neglect of discipline and good conduct. 

“The manners, cutsoms, and religious opinions of the 
inhabitants are to be most rigidly respected, and the 
severest punishment will await those who give just 
cause of offence in these particulars. 

“Straggling from camp, or lagging behind on a 
march, are to be strictly prohibited, and officers are en- 
joined to prevent it. Plundering and marauding will 
expose the offenders to suffer immediate death. 
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“Officers are strictly enjoined to employ every means, 
and use every precaution in their power, for the preser- 
vation of the health of the troops under their command. 

“The utmost vigilance will be expected from officers 
in situtations of active duty, whether at the out-posts, 
or more immediately with the army. 

“Reports to head quarters, or to the general officers 
on whom they depend, must be made with as little de- 
lay as possible, but without precipitation, and if pos- 
sible not till the subject of them has been thoroughly 
examined. 

“The circumstances under which it is probable the 
army will be called upon to act, will require that the 
exertion of every individual should concur to enforce 
the most exact discipline, the most rigid economy in the 
consumption of provisions, fuel and water, and to di- 
minish, as much as possible, the labour of the soldier: 
with these objects before them, so important and so 
essential to the success of the expedition, the Com- 
mander in Chief is confident the officers will not repine 
at any temporary inconvenience they may feel, or re- 
gret any privation they may undergo, but will, on the 
contrary, animate by their example the soldiers under 
their command to a similar conduct.” 


THE BASIC SCHOOL COMPLETES 
ANOTHER YEAR 


(Continued from page 27) 
day, Saturday, was spent largely in sleeping off the hike 
and mountain climbing. 

Those of the new officers who came from college field 
artillery and cavalry units by this time had obtained a 
thorough introduction to infantry methods of movement 
and had obtained first hand experience traveling by foot. 

The second Indiantown Gap phase, which wound up 
the ten months at the Basic School, was devoted largely 
to firing the small arms course by those who had not 
fired the course at Cape May, N. J., the previous sum- 
mer. However, there was practical work in patrolling, 
and terrain exercises in tactics. There was also a com- 
prehensvie course in the use of the 81 m/m Mortar. This 
was the first Basic School Class to receive instruction in 
this weapon. At the conclusion of the Spring record fir- 
ing the combined averages of both groups were com- 
piled and marksmanship in the various weapons proved 
to be quite satisfactory. With the Springfield, 25.61 per 
cent qualified as expert, 40.24 per cent as sharpshooter, 
31.71 per cent as marksman, and 2.44 per cent unquali- 
fied. With the automatic pistol 67.07 per cent made ex- 
pert, 20.73 per cent qualified as sharpshooter, 10.98 per 
cent as marksman, and 1.22 per cent were unqualified. 
The Thompson sub-machine gun percentages were 57.32 
expert, 23.17 sharpshooter, 14.64 marksman, and 4.87 
unqualified. With the Browning automatic rifle 83.95 
per cent made expert, 13.57 per cent sharpshooter, 1.24 
per cent marksman, and 1.24 per cent unqualified. While 
still in Philadelphia, the class ran the bayonet course 
and every member of the class qualified as expert. Dur- 
ing the fall phase at Indiantown, record firing with the 
Browning machine-gun resulted in 6.11 per cent expert 
gunners, 19.52 per cent as first class gunners, and 74.38 





’ per cent scoring as second class gunners. 
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A GREAT FOOD COMPANY 


@ General Foods is a group of companies built by 
pioneers in the food industry. It is the living record of 
men with vision and courage who foresaw the food 
needs of America long before their time. Most of Gen- 
eral Foods products are likewise pioneers in their fields. 

The oldest division of General Foods dates back to 
pre-Revolutionary days of 1765—and others were 
founded in the 1890’s. Today these products are the 
established leaders in the modern trend towards more 
carefully selected foods backed by constant research. 
Some of the more famous General Foods products are: 
Jell-O, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Maxwell 
House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup and the famous Post 
Cereals. 

General Foods products are sold through the nation’s 
400,000 retail food outlets. These same food products, 
specially packed, are ideally adapted to the menus of 
the various service groups: the Army, Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. 


Day in and day out the products of Sperry faithfully 
perform their numerous tasks in Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps service. Far out in the Pacific Gyropilots 
help a Navy Patrol Squadron to complete on schedule 
a 3,000 mile over-ocean flight ... at the nation’s great 
Army posts Sperry searchlights stand guard, giant arcs 
ready to turn night into day on a moment’s notice . . 
while everywhere on land, on sea, and in the air Sperry 
Gyro-Compasses, Gyro-Pilots, Gun Fire Control Ap- 
paratus and other Sperry products play their parts in 
the scheme of national defense, witnesses of the Sperry 
tradition in Government service. 


It has been the policy of the Marine Corps for t 
past several years to send new officers from the ran 
and from civilian life to sea for their first tour of dut 


This policy still being effective, 38 of this year’s gradu- 


ates were ordered to sea. 


The fourteen officers from aviation, two having been 


grounded since entering the Basic School, returned to 


duty with that branch, and the remainder of the class, _ 
those from the Naval Academy, reported for duty with — 


the Marine Detachments at the various navy yards. 


It has been the purpose of the Basic School during the — 
1937-38 course to train these new officers for any duty = 
they may be called on to perform in active service. The — 
Staff of. the school planned the presentation of the in- — 
struction in such a way that the students learned all — 
courses from the basic fundamentals, and the methods of | 
presentation of the courses were the same as the officers - 


will use in the instruction of the men in their platoons, 

The emphasis during the course was to train the stu- 
dents to efficiently perform duties of a second lieutenant, 
However, there was sufficient instruction in company ad- 
ministration and handling to acquaint the new officers 
with such duty should they be called upon for it. 

The 82 second lieutenants who completed the 1937-38 
course are able to go out into the service confident that 
they are equipped to carry out the duties assigned to 
them. After ten months’ study at the Basic School, one 
can readily appreciate why it is considered the outstand- 
ing post graduate military school of its kind in any 
military system. 





LIGHT ARTILLERY SUPPORT IN 
LANDING OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 25) 


radio personnel. It also requires that each battery 
keep a fire direction chart. However, both the radio 
and the personnel may be used by the battalion in the 
event of casualty to battalion personnel and equipment, 
and the fire direction chart kept by the battery during 
its firing may be used as a stand-by chart in case the 
battalion fire direction center is wiped out during the 
engagement. 

Landing operations are, at best, a difficult task for 
artillery or infantry, and any plan that offers a maxi- 
mum of artillery support coupled with simplicity and 
speed is the plan to be desired. This article has en- 
deavored to point out that plan and show its general 
operation. The infantry has the man’s job in any 
offensive, be it landing operations or plain land war- 
fare. It is the infantry alone who can physically take 
and hold ground, but the “cannoneers with hairy ears” 
can do their bit by efficient and effective support of the 
“doughboys.” 


THE HEROES OF CAMERONE 
(Continued from page 21) 
musette bags and cartridge puches of leather depend- 
ing from their cross-belts. The floor of the court- 
yard was littered with dead and wounded, and dis- 
carded bits of equipment. Across it drifted the smoke 
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of musketry fire. Outside Milan’s men, foot and horse, 
kept up a deafening fusillade, firing at the windows 
and loopholes, hurling taunts and curses at the trapped 
garrison. 

Hardly had the solemn oath been sworn before a 
Mexican bullet struck and killed Danjou. Lieutenant 
Vilain took the command. Meanwhile the Legion’s 
casualties were steadily mounting, while its carefully 
aimed fire was taking greater toll of the enemy. From 
a company the garrison had dwindled to a single pla- 
toon, from a platoon to a section. The Mexicans set 
fire to the tinder-dry sheds. Flames and smoke shot 
across the courtyard, adding to the torture of the 
tropical sun. The wounded gasped in hopeless agony, 
or dragged themselves to loopholes to empty their 
cartridges into the ranks of the besiegers. 

It was past noon. Since the coffee at dawn there 
had been nothing to eat, nothing to drink. Stripped now 
to the waist, blackened with smoke, reeking with 
sweat, crimsoned bandages wrapped hastily about their 
wounds, the little garrison carried on. 

The sound of distant bugles was borne above the 
din of battle and Vilain’s legionnaires raised a hoarse, 
exultant cheer. From man to man passed the word 
that Papa Jeanningros was marching to their aid. 
They knew that all the Mexicans of the Terres Chaudes 
could not stand before his impetuous charge. Then 
the blow fell. Those bugle calls were not the thin, 
piercing notes of the Legion’s buglers! Three bat- 
talions of Mexican infantry had rushed up to swell the 
weight of Milan’s attack! Outnumbered now fifty to 
one further resistance seemed hopeless, suicidal. Vilain 
met the crisis simply. He swore his men, effectives and 
wounded, to carry out their oath to Danjou. Hoarse 
cries of approval sealed it even as Mexican bullets 
found new targets. 

For nine unbroken hours hn fight had been waged, 
and Vilain was killed. Maudet took up the grim bur- 
den. At five in the afternoon Milan again demanded 
surrender, and Maudet’s men, now a handful, hurled 
curses at him. Fast dwindling ammunition added its 
menace. No sooner was a burning shed extinguished 
than flaming fagots sailed over to fire another. Tramp- 
ling underfoot their dead in the restricted space the 
survivors kept up their fire with such deadly effect 
that the Mexicans hesitated to drive home a charge 
that could not have failed. 

Again Milan, dismayed at his losses, shouted terms 
of surrender, giving his word that the survivors would 
be allowed to march out with their arms, and with 
all the honors of war. For answer the legionaires, 
now scarcely a squad in strength, replied with a vol- 
ley. Infuriated by their resistance Milan threw his 
men in force against them. Breeches were made in the 
walls; the great gates were battered down. For a full 
quarter of an hour Maudet and his five surviving 
legionnaires held off the rush with bullet and bayonet. 
Then, the last cartridge gone, the young subaltern 
led them out in a sortie, resolved to keep the solemn 
oath as long as their bayonets could take toll. 

Legionnaire Cotteau threw himself before Maudet as 
they made the rush, and fell pierced by bullets. Two 
struck Maudet. The others were swept off their feet 
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and disarmed by the sheer weight of numbers, ringed 
about by lances. The sun descended on the final cur- 
tain of that epic fight where sixty-five of the Legion 
had given grim battle to thirty-two hundred. 


True to his word, and to the everlasting credit o} 
the Mexican Army, Colonel Milan offered full hospi. 
tality to the survivors, wounded to the last man. Again 
and again he paused before their stretchers to laud 
their courage, to supervise the work of his surgeons, . 

“We thought we were fighting demons, not mortal — 


men!” he exclaimed. 


Milan’s losses had mounted to more than three hun- 
dred men, five to each legionnaire. The following day 


Corporal Berg was chosen by the survivors to draw 
up a report which Milan offered to forward to Colonel 
Jeanningros. It was a model of soldierly brevity. 

“The 3rd Company, Ist Battalion, is dead, my 
Colonel. No one can say that it had none but good 
soldiers.” 

The first news of Camerone, however, came to 
Colonel Jeanningros at the village of Paso-Aucho, 
which he reached two days later in command of the 
force to meet the convoy that left Soledad that morn- 
ing. There he found a young Spanish legionnaire, 
the drummer of Danjou’s company. Bearing the marks 
of seven lance wounds and two bullet wounds he had, 
in the final sortie, miraculously escaped capture. On 
May 3 Jeanningros reached Camerone. Such had been 
the furious; undaunted resistance of Danjou’s com- 
mand, so heavy his own losses, so profound the super- 
stitious Mexican belief that the legionnaires were 
supermen, that Milan had withdrawn precipitately from 
the arena. 

In a single trench the Legion’s dead were buried by 
the regiment. Of the original garrison of sixty-five 
the dead numbered thirty-three. Of the rest, all seri- 
ously wounded, nineteen died as prisoners despite their 
medical attention. 

Surrounded by his dead, heart-sick by the tragic 
interior of the courtyard in which they had fallen, 
Jeanningros wrote his report to General Forey. It 
ended with the sentence: “It is certain that the devotion 
of this company saved the convoy!” 

When the full story of Camerone could be told 
France took full measure to register her gratitude and 
admiration for the alien mercenaries who had given 
their all. Napoleon III ordered that -the name of 
Camerone be inscribed on the flag of the Legion. The 
names of Danjou, Vilain, and Maudet were engraved 
in golden letters on the walls of the invaldies. In 
1892 the Legion erected a monument at Camerone. It 
bears the inscription: 

Here, Sixty, Opposed to an Army, 

Was Crushed by its Mass. 

Their Lives, Rather Than Their Courage, 
Left These Soldiers of France. 

In the official history of the French Foreign Legion, 
the Livre d’Or, or Golden Book, the historian of the 
Legion pays this tribute to the heroes of Camerone: 
“Camerone, symbol of the highest military virtues, 
mad bravery, the courage which raises prodigies, an 
oath kept to the ultimate sacrifice!” 
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NO MOTHS FOR TWO YEARS 


A publication which has endured for twenty-five years 
is truly an American institution, and worthy of its title 
as “Official Publication for the U. S. Marine Corps.” It 
is gratifying to us that through your advertising columns, 
the name of Kassan-Stein has become synonymous with 
fine custom-tailored uniforms throughout the service. 

The GazeTTE has accurately and honestly chronicled 
the news and developments of the Marine Corps. It has 
progressed because it had a job to do... and time has 
proven it has been done well. We at Kassan-Stein, too, 
have sensed the progress which travels with the years. 

Of unusual interest to Marine Corps officers is a 
new development that Kassan-Stein is pleased to be 
among the first to offer. Moths—the “bugaboo” of 
service men, have not been eliminated. Due to the new 
“Vultone” Moth Proofing Process, Kassan-Stein guaran- 
tees your uniforms and civilian clothes against moth 
damage for a period of two years. This is accomplished 
by a special fabric-treating process that protects every 
Kassan-Stein custom-tailored garment against moth in- 
festation regardless of climate or season. 


THE RESERVES CARRY ON 
(Continued from page 18) 


various trophies are delivered to the various organizations 
and individuals that have won them, and when oppor- 
tunity is given to high ranking officers and other dis- 
tinguished persons to review the troops. 

Effort has also been made this year to avoid several 
of the handicaps that have normally existed in prior 
encampments. The first and most obnoxious of these 
is the elimination of messman duty as a fixed job for a 
limited number of young men whose only recreation pe- 
riod during the year will be his two weeks at camp. 
Instead, details are to be made daily so that all the men 
perform this most necessary duty and recognize the neces- 
sity for it by performing one day’s service only in the 
mess hall. Similarly, instruction in guard duty is limited 
to a period of three hours each evening from six to nine, 
p. m., when one company of each battalion present takes 
the guard, and each man performs a tour of one hour 
duty on post. During the remainder of the day no regu- 
lar guard will be established, but in its place a limited 
number of experienced old timers who have attended 
numerous encampments will be detailed as watchmen, to 
safeguard the camp and protect it against fire and theft. 

At Quantico, special experimental training will be 
conducted in conjunction with the Fleet Marine Force, 
where regulars and Reserves will train jointly. 

During field training, as far as opportunity permits, 
the Director of Reserve will visit each training center 
to observe the Battalions in the field. 

This is the second of a series of articles appearing in 
the Marine Corps GAZETTE concerning the organization, 
training and service of the Marine Corpe Reserve. 
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Students of International Correspondence Schools 
in industry have devoted millions of hours to 
self-improvement. They had two objectives: to 
improve themselves for improvement’s sake; to 
make themselves more valuable employees. 


Since the earliest days, the ambitious worker was 
carefully and conscientiously taught. If he had 
the character to match his training, invariably 
he became more valuable to his company. 


Far-seeing executives soon began to appreciate 
the possibilities in this new idea. They recom- 
mended students for instruction and proved for 
themselves the benefits of the I.C.S. system. And 
the vast growth of the Schools has been paral- 
leled by the de- 
velopment of con- 
fidence on the 
part of employ- 
ers everywhere. 
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have found Marmon-Herrington engineers eager to 
cooperate and capable of working out the most diffi- 
cult transport problems. Literature and complete 
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service in Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, is 
paralleled by a similar universal approval on the part 
of civilian airmen. Virtually all planes of the Marine 
Corps, the Army, the Navy, and all main transport 
air lines entrust their ignition to Scintilla. We be- 
lieve this is enormously significant of the proved re- 
liability of Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos. 
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GENERAL JAMES en 
“OLD PETE” : 


(Continued from page 56) 


which to the people of the South epitomized the failue 
of Southern arms. P| 

As his military reputation suffered he cut himself off 
from all former friends and associates. In his final] 
years he lost the sight of an eye and his old throat 
wound continued to trouble him. In late years he jour- 
neyed to Mexico to visit the battlefields of the Mexican 
War. If he saw the grey ghosts of his brother officers - 
it would not be surprising. The muster role of the 
Mexican campaign contained the names of practically 
all the men who made the Confederacy famous. : 

In 1896 at the Confederate Reunion in Richmond, and 
again in Atlanta in 1898, old Longstreet must have 
thrilled to the loud cheers for him along the line of 
march. As the last survivor of the illustrious command 
that numbered Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Joseph E. and 
Albert Sydney Johnston, Longstreet indeed must have 
been an almost legendary figure. 

In old age Longstreet sought and embraced the con- 
solations of religion. Born an Episcopalian, in later 
years he was converted to the Catholic Church under 
the direction of the famous Confederate poet, Father 
Ryan. He died at Gainesville, Georgia, on January 2, 
1904, and is buried there. What strange irony it is, 
and what curious proof of the legend of Longstreet, 
that certain Confederate societies failed to send flowers 
to his funeral. 

@ 


STREAMLINED FIGHTING 
TEAMS 


(Continued from page 15) 


To obtain an exact ratio, we must use M 1903 rifles 
as the common denominator. Let us say that one 
B.A.R. equals three rifles. Thus, the present section 
has the power of twenty-one rifles. One light machine 
then equals twelve rifles. (Note: The British figured 
that a Lewis gun equaled twenty-five rifles), so the 
proposed section has the power of twenty-two rifles 
plus twenty-four rifles, or forty-six rifles. 

It is obvious that the proposed section has more 
than twice the fire power of the old section. In order 
to maintain such power, additional ammunition must be 
instantly available. It would seem, therefore, that 
two section ammunition carriers are hardly sufficient, 
notwithstanding the carriers assigned to platoon and 
company headquarters. 

We must never allow ourselves to be deluded by mere 
statistics, however, because unless this potential fire 
power is subjected to competent direction and con- 
trol, it will be fruitlessly wasted, and utterly ineffective. 

The presence of ammunition carriers at section, pla- 
toon, and company headquarters in no way lessens the 
importance of maintaining a flow of fresh ammunition 
from the battalion munitions distributing point. The 
increased ratio in fire power makes this function of 
the battalion even more important. 
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SELECTION OF CARRIERS AND GUNNERS 


There are thirty-eight privates in the proposed pla- 
toon, of which seven are ammunition carriers. In war- 
time it is safe to assume that twenty per cent of the 
privates will fail to qualify above “marksman” on the 
rifle course. Those having the poorest marksmanship 
qualification records will be designated as ammunition 
carriers. The next lowest scorers will be used as run- 
ners. The machine gun crews and grenadiers should 
be carefully selected, particularly as to intelligence 
and physique. Rifle marksmanship on the part of these 
men is not of such paramount importance. The quali- 
ties and intelligence required of the assistant machine 
gunner must not be overlooked, as he will be called 
upon to direct and correct the fire of the gun, observe 
bursts through mil-scale glasses, make sight correc- 
tions, watch for suitable targets, estimate ranges, and 
frequently relieve the gunner. 


CoMMAND PROBLEMS 


Ordinarily, corporals command squads, sergeants 
sections, lieutenants platoons. During and since the 
world war there has been a marked tendency to de- 
crease the number of individuals commanded by subal- 
terns and N.C.O.’s for obvious reasons. 

It is the writer’s personal conviction that in the pro- 
posed platoon, there is much more fire power than can 
be handled satisfactorily by newly-commissioned war- 
time second lieutenants; that upon the leader of the 
proposed section there is placed more responsibility 
than should be borne by war-time junior sergeants. 
It is believed that a. war-time corporal, however, can 
assume effective control over four other semi-auto- 
matic riflemen. 

The following recommendation, therefore, is sub- 
mitted: that the section leader be a second lieutenant 
or senior sergeant, the section guide (second-in-com- 
mand) a rifle-armed sergeant rather than a corporal; 
that the platoon leader be a first lieutenant, the sec- 
ond-in-command a second lieutenant. 

The platoon sergeant should be retained, making 
the platoon strength forty-eight men, three officers, 

Attention is called to the peace-strength platoon of 
the Marine Corps, by way of comparison, which con- 
sists of three eight-man squads and a platoon head- 
quarters, totalling twenty-nine men and one _lieuten- 
ant. The proposed platoon has forty-eight men and 
three officers. The proposed section, consisting of 
eighteen men and one officer has more fire power than 
the present U.S.M.C. peace-strength platoon. (Note: 
The Marine Corps platoon has three sub-machine guns, 
three B.A.R.’s, twenty-three rifles. Counting a sub- 
machine gun as two rifles, the fire power amounts to 
thirty-eight rifles, as compared with forty-six in the 
proposed section.) 

Company officers of the regular service in peace- 
time have had far more experience and training than 
the average war-time officer, and it seems hardly logical 
to place too much additional responsibility on war- 
time lieutenants. Eye-witness accounts of platoon en- 
gagements during 1817-18 abound with illustrations of 
shave-tails in shambles and lieutenants in limbo. More- 


EARTH MOVING BOOKLET 


Earth moving in all parts of the world and under all 
types of climatic and soil conditions, is illustrated and 
explained in a new booklet issued by Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. 

Airport work, road construction, road maintenance, 
railways, reservoirs, and general construction work are 
allotted separate divisions in the booklet. 

Allied equipment, and its proper application on earth- 
moving work, as well as cost figures, are considered. 
Each job mentioned is illustrated with action pictures, 
taken on the spot. 

Copies of the booklet, which is entitled EARTHMOVING 
THROUGHOUT THE WorLD, may be obtained by writing 
Caterpillar Tractor’Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
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over, the casualty lists abounded with second li 
tenants. 

It is not unheard of to reduce the enrollment 
subaltern-led units, and considerable precedent may 


found in several modern European armies; nor does : 


such practice necessarily result in a situation where one 
finds several generals: for each private. 
DESIGNATION OF RIFLEMEN AND GUNNERS 


The proficiency of individuals armed with semi-auto. — 


matic rifles, and light machine guns cannot be tog 


highly emphasized. Every effort should be made to en. 


courage the soldier to develop his ability with these 


weapons to the maximum. 


Accordingly, it is suggested that privates who qualify 


as expert with the semi-automatic rifle be designated 


as “riflemen,” and so addressed, rather than as “pri- 


vate,” and given a distinctive chevron, consisting of 
crossed rifles, or similar design, as well as the author- 
ized qualification bar and pay increase. Members of 
light machine gun crews who qualify as expert with 
their weapon may be designated as “gunner private,” 
and addressed as “gunner.” Similarly, mortar special- 
ists may be designated as “grenadier private.” 

It is believed that these designations will do much 
to build up the morale of the platoon, giving the men 
additional confidence in themselves, and pride in their 
proficiency. Let them strive to carry on the tradition 
of Morgan’s riflemen rather than that of Braddock’s 
bullet-fodder. 

MODIFICATIONS FOR SPECIAL MIssIONS 


The composition of the platoon can readily be modi- 
fied to meet unforeseen conditions. For example, if 
the mission is essentially defensive, more ammunition 
carriers should be assigned to section and platoon head- 
quarters, and machine gun crews may be increased 
from two to four men each. If the use of high-angle 
fire is anticipated, the number of grenade dischargers 
should be doubled, and each grenadier should have an- 
assistant. 

Platoon headquarters may be assigned two additional 
light machine gun crews. The number of sections or 
squads may be increased to three, if desired. Thus, the 
organization can be moulded to fit conditions, and the 
enemy may be confused in his effort to ascertain the 


exact strength of our forces opposing him. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED DRILLS 


In order to produce the most efficient fighting team, 
platoon training should emphasize extended order and 
the technique of employing weapons. Every man in the 
platoon should understand the mechanism of the semi- 
automatic rifle, light machine gun, and pistol. The 
tactical and technical aspects of the machine gun and 
light mortar must be familiar to all, as they may be 
required to take over those weapons in the field. 

Special attention should be given to the drilling of 
the two-man light machine gun crew. The crew should 
attain the maximum possible proficiency in setting up, 
laying, sighting and re-laying the piece. They should 
frequently practice the replacement of fresh magazines 
at the command “re-load.” While ample range prac- 


tice should be afforded, much of the drill could as — 
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profitably be spent in the “service of the piece,” fol- 
lowing the artillery analogy. 

By means of such drills, strong habits of obedience 
can be inculcated, and the discipline so instilled will 
be far more valuable to the fighting team than the 
monotonous, boring, impractical repetition of inappli- 
cable close-order movements and the manual of arms. 

Foot drills should be concentrated on marching in 
columns, twos, and files, with frequent deployments 
from column formations. Elaborate parade-ground 
movements may well be discarded. It would be more 
practicable to use parade-grounds chiefly for instruc- 
tion and drill in coordinated squad rushes, interspersed 
with commands to take cover and simulate opening 
fire. Those who are familiar with preliminary football 
training sessions will quickly perceive the applicability 
of this analogy. 

Those who insist upon a continued adherence to pure 
close-order drill and the manual of arms for discip- 
linary purposes are exhorted to read an unbiased his- 
tory of Braddock’s defeat at least once a week, and 
to witness firing demonstrations of automatic small 
arms at least once a month. 

CoNCLUSION 

The proposed platoon organization might be dis- 
cussed at greater length. Without doubt it may be 
deemed to violate certain established conventions. 
However, the platoon is a tactical rather than admin- 
istrative organization. Its real mission is fighting in 
the combat zone rather than drilling in the armory and 
rendering honors to high-ranking officials. 

The success of the division will depend largely upon 
the effectiveness and power of its platoons. Officers 
above the rank of captain are occasionally inclined to 
accept platoons as automatons. having a strength of so 
many men or so many rifles, without giving the matter 
further thought due to the pressure of their adminis- 
tration and executive duties. It is quite natural and 
essential for them to think of fighting in terms of com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades, or divisions 
rather than squads, sections, or platoons. 

But in the last analysis the platoon is the key unit. 
It is the quintessence of infantry. It is comfortably 
predicted that when actually equipped with the above- 
described automatic weapons and light two-inch mor- 
tar, and transported long distances at high speed by 
automotive vehicles, the infantry platoon will be- 
come more deadly and more of a battle-factor than at 
any time since the days of the phalanx. 

Like the snake, it will be difficult to locate at a dis- 
tance, hence difficult to destroy. Yet once within range 
of its victims it will strike suddenly with utterly 
paralyzing blows, closing and choking its enemies in 
its coils. 
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If it is Gummed Paper or Cloth think of “GUMCRAFT” 
Since 1924 


GUMMED TAPE & DEVICES COMPANY 
Gummed Cloth and Paper Tapes — Standard Taping Devices 
Gumming — Roll Printing — Slitting 
BUSH TERMINAL BLDG. 7 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Note:—Our “GUMCRAFT”’ Products meet all Federal Specifications. We are 
particularly sollciteus of Government contracts. 








Aircraft Radio Corporation 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Naval Aircraft Radio Equipment 


BOONTON, N. J., U. S. A. 











OLD PIMLICO 
93 Proof 


Maryland Straight Rye Whiskey 
STANDARD DISTILLERS PRODUCTS, Inc. 


STANDARD OIL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Serving The Marine Corps Officer Since 1868” 


MEYERS MILITARY SHOP 
Uniforms and Equipment 


NA. 8581 
816 17th St. Washington, D. C. 
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FIRST 


Consider your own branch of the Service. Subscribe to and read its journal or |/ 


other publication. 


SECOND 


Every officer of the Army of the United States who desires to keep abreast of 
developments in his profession should, throughout his active service, be a subscriber to: 


THE 
COMMAND and GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 


QUARTERLY 


REVIEW OF MILITARY LITERATURE 





In general the contents of each issue will include: 


Book Reviews 
Original Studies 
Historical Examples 
Military News Around the World 
Abstracts of Articles from Foreign Military Periodicals 
Review and Digest of Military Periodicals, Foreign and Domestic 
Academic Notes of the C&GSS which affect Instructional Procedure or Tactical Doctrines 





Post and Organization Libraries and Day Rooms should have the Quarterly on their 
reading tables. 


Subscribe Now — Use this Form 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
Please enter my subscription to THE COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL QUARTERLY. 
Send me bill as indicated by check in square below: 
[] One year (4 issues) $1.00 
O Five years (20 issues) 4.00 


C) Continuous subscriber. Bill me for $1.00 each year except every 
5th year when I am to receive the Quarterly free of charge. 
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THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
































U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1873 for “the advancement of professional, literary, and 





scientific knowledge in the Navy.” 


Sd 


United States Naval Institute Proceedings 
Published monthly, illustrated extensively, for over sixty years has been 
the Navy’s forum. 


Sd 


Officers of the United States Marine Corps 


Should read the PROCEEDINGS for pleasure and profit. The issues 

contain anecdotes and reminiscences, incidents from history and essays 

on topics of naval interest, technical articles and treatises on naval de- 

velopment and progress, book reviews and discussions, and international 
: and professional notes. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





SECRETARY- 1 REASURER, 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 

I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and en- 
close $3.00 in payment of dues for the first year to begin with the................ 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS (the monthly magazine of the U. S. Naval 


Institute). 
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The Marine Corps Association 


ORGANIZED APRIL 25, 1913, AT GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 


BOARD OF OFFICERS 


Major GENERAL THomaAs Hotcoms, President 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES T. Buttrick, Vice-President 
CoLoneEL J. C. Fecan, Secretary-Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS — 


Cot. GEORGE VAN OrpDeEN, U.S.M.C., Retired Mag. E. F. C. Cottier, U.S.M.C. 

Cor. W. P. Upsuur, U.S.M.C. Mag. E. A. Craic, U.S.M.C. 

Cor. L. A. CLrapp, U.S.M.C. Maj. H. M. H. Fiemine, U.S.M.C. - 

Lt.-Cot. C. H. Metcatr, U.S.M.C. Maj. H. M. Ketter, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 

Lt.-Cot. A. A. Watters, Marine Corps Reserve Capt. A. R. PeFtey, U.S.M.C. 

Maj. O. P. Situ, U.S.M.C. Ist Lt. L. W. Nickerson, Marine Corps Reserve 

Maj. D. J. Kenpatt, U.S.M.C. Cur. MARINE GUNNER W. L. Erpman, U.S.M.C. 

Cur. Pay Cierk C. A. Puixips, U.S.M.C. 

OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION—“The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the mili- 
tary art and science among its members; to provide for the improvement of their profession- 
al attainments; to foster the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States Marine 
Corps; and to increase the efficiency of its members.”—Section 2, Article 1, of the Con- 
stitution. 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP—Active membership open to officers of the United States 
Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve and to former officers of honorable service with 
annual dues of $3.00. Associate membership, with annual dues of $3.00, open to officers of 
the Army, Navy and Organized Militia and to those in civil life who are interested in the 
aims of the Association. Honorary members shall be elected by unanimous vote of the Board 
of Officers. 

Associate membership, with annual dues of $3.00, including yearly subscription to THE MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE, open to enlisted men of the Marine Corps of the first pay grade. 

CONTRIBUTIONS—The GAZETTE desires articles on any subject of interest to the Marine 
Corps. Articles accepted will be paid for at the GAZETTE’S authorized rates. Non-mem- 
bers of the Association as well as members may submit articles. In accepting articles for 
publication, the GAZETTE reserves the right to revise or rearrange articles where necessary. 

All communications for the Marine Corps Association and THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine Corps Association, Headquarters. 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington. Checks for payment of dues should be made payable to the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
Coronet J. C. Fecan, U.S.M.C., Editor 


Published Quarterly By 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
Room 3317—Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


Printed at 32nd St. & Elm Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


Authors are responsible for all statements contained in articles published in this magazine. 
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“Congratulations on the GAZETTE’S 


twenty-fifth birthday” 





S. SHAPIRO 
1914 SOUTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARDWARE AND TOOLS 


FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO., INC. 
175 Colvin Street Rochester, New York 








EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., INC. 
7TH & CARY STREETS RICHMOND, VA. 
Hotel, Restaurant and Institution Equipment 


H. SWOBODA & SON, INC. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 








JOHN M. SCHWEHM’S SONS, INC. 
ae ee Manufacturers of 


HAIR CLOTH AND INTERLININGS 


PHILA., PA. 


COLONIAL OIL COMPANY 
SAVANNAH GEORGIA 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 














ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 
136 FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 
NILES TOOL WORKS DIVISION HAMILTON, OHIO 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR ALL PURPOSES 














CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
100 READE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 


SACCONE & SPEED Liqueur Cream Scotch Whiskey 


MARVIN & SNEAD SALES CORP. 
219 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














COOPER SUPPLY COMPANY 
32ND & OXFORD STS. PHILA., PA. 


Groceries, Beverages and Fountain Supplies 


R. H. AIKEN CO. 
ALL STEEL RIFLE RANGE TARGET CARRIERS 
WINTHROP HARBOR ILLINOIS 














Fidelity-20th Century Storage Warehouse Company 
1811 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Storage for Household Goods 


SUPPLEE - WILLS - JONES MILK CO. 
ICE CREAM DEPARTMENT 


15 SOUTH 34TH STREET PHILA., PA. 














CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. 
Detroit Michigan 


WHITTEMORE BROS. CORP. 
68-92 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Fine Shoe Polishes 














BRIEHL & COMPANY 


9 South Front Street Phila., Pa. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 
45 EAST 17TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
UNIFORM CLOTHS OF ALL TYPES 














GLOUCESTER-YORKTOWN FERRY 


Gloucester Point Virginia 


FINNELL POLISHERS 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Elkhart, Indiana Ottawa, Canada 














Well Wishes of the 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


SUNNYSIDE GRANITE CO., INC. 


Producers 
CRUSHED STONE 
Richmond, Virginia 














JOHN J. HITSCHLER & SON 
1221 South Street Phila., Pa. 








OFFICIAL BRAND Ribbons and Carbons 
SNELLING AND SON 


Bush Terminal Station Brooklyn, N. Y. 











1938, LIGGETT & Myers ToBACco Co. 





